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BITTER SWEETS: 
A LOVE STORY, 


BY JOSEPH HATTON, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JACOB MORRISTON,” ETO, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


JOE WITTLE DISCOVERS THAT ‘‘ THINGS IS NOT EXACTLY AS THINGS 
OUGHTER BE.” 


“Supposine I were to turn out to be a very bad man, Anna,” said 
Paul, after he had sufficiently recovered to be enabled to take exercise ; 
“ supposing you should discover that you had married a man of infamous 
character ?” 

“You alarm me, dear,” said Anna, bending her clear bright eyes 
upon her husband, half fearful that the delirium of fever might be 
returning. 

“Don’t be alarmed, my love. Suppose, I say, you should discover, 
or it should be discovered, that I, Paul Massey, your husband, had been 
guilty of a great crime ?” 

Anna, who was standing by Paul's chair, before the bright fire which 
blazed up the library chimney, laid her arm fondly upon his, and nodded 
for him to proceed with his question. 

“Should you love me then, as dearly as you do now?” 

“T shall always love you, Paul ; but the supposition you put to me 
is altogether out of my power to imagine, much more to think about ;” 
said Anna, her open countenanegety 
every word she said. 
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“But I wish you to try and realize it,” said Paul, looking into the 


fire. 

“Don’t frighten me, dear,” Anna said gravely. 

“Suppose it, Anna. Just suppose it, for the sake of supposition, 
love,” said Paul, taking her hand in his. 

“Well, then, if I must humour you, Paul, I should love you then 
more than I love you now; I should pity you so much, knowing that 
if you had done anything wicked, your hot fervent nature had been to 
blame, and not your kind loving heart.” 

“God bless you, Anna!” said Paul, taking her face between his two 
hands and kissing it. 

“ ‘Why did you ask such a strange question, my pet?” Anna asked, 
looking up at the pole, handsome face of her husband. 

“You say I said such strange things when I was delirious, Anna ; 
that I prayed so earnestly for forgiveness, for your sake; that I— 
that I—” 

The remembrance of what Anna had said, with regard to his ravings 
during the fever, overeame him: he covered his face with his hands and 
threw himself back into his chair. 

“You are weak, my love; you should not excite yourself in this 
way. I am very very sorry I told you about what you said; but you 
were so anxious to know, Paul—so anxious. Don’t think of it, dear. 
Surely you do not think I believed you had done anything wicked. 
Dear Paul, I have heard that when the mind of a man is burdened 
with some dreadful weight of guilt—which is not your case, my love,” 
said Anna, smiling lovingly upon him—“TI have heard that, when such 
is the case, a man does not disclose it in delirium. Oh, Paul, Paul, 
dear Paul, I know your soul to be unsullied, and your love to be the 
truest, the best, the fondest.” 

Paul removed his hands, and looked up at his wife, as though he had 
just awakened from a dream. 

“How foolish I am, Anna dear; I have been asking some silly 
question—I am not quite well yet, love, and my thoughts are a little 
wandering. How the wind blows! It must be a stormy night at 
sea.” 

Anna had knelt down and laid her head upon her husband’s knee, 
and Paul stroked her fair brown hair, and patted her head with his 
hands. 

“ However foolish I may be, Anna, and even if I were very wicked, 
I love you truly, do I. not ?” 

Anna. turned her face towards him, and kissed the hand that 
caressed her. 

A few minutes afterwards they went arm in arm to the drawing-room, 
and Anna lulled Paul’s unhappy thoughts to rest with that exquisite 
melody, the sprite’s song, from™*SOberon,” which rose and fell like the 
gentle murmur of an inland lake, when a summer breeze moves it with 
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lullaby-ripples. Through many a subdued variation Anna’s dear fingers 
seemed to charm out the soothing melody, until Paul dozed before the 
fire, in blissful forgetfulness. 


It was just at this time that Joe Wittle unlocked the door of Hark- 
away’s stable, and entered, shutting out the wind that made an effort to 
follow him. 

A candle was burning, in a sconce, on the wall, and Harkaway had 
been duly “suppered up,” as Joe designated the last offices which the 
favourite mare required at his hands. 

“Yes, old gal, 1’m come to think just ten minutes, and then we'll 
put out the light, as they says in the play, and go to bed.” 

Joe perched himself upon an old corn bin, and kicked it with the 
heels of his short legs. 

“¢ Suppose I should turn out to be a werry bad man; suppose your 
husband had committed a werry great crime!’ Them was the werry 
words,” said Joe, looking straight at the flame of the candle. 

Harkaway turned her head, and stamped her off foreleg, as though 
she wished to attract Joe’s attention. 

“ All right, old gal; for you are agettin’ aged, my pet; I’m just a 
talking to myself.” 

Harkaway turned to her oats again, and was silent. 

““¢ Supposing I had committed a werry great crime!’ Them’s werry 
queer words, master, werry queer words. It’s not for me to know as 
you've said ’em, of course; and I’m as hinfernal a spy and eavesdropper, 
as Mat Duncan says perhaps, to have heard ’em; but the hintention 
being good, the act aint so bad. All right, my beauty !” 

This latter expression to Harkaway, who stamped her foot again. 

“Two and two don’t make five,” went on Joe, thrusting his hands 
into his waistcoat pockets, “and five and two don’t make six ;” with 
which arithmetical observation he dropped his legs upon the stable 
floor and dropped his little body after them, and the twain went to 
Harkaway, who rubbed her nose against Joe’s cheek. 

“Yes, old gal, things is not exactly as things oughter to be; but 
your heart’s in the right. place yet, and your nose too,” and Joe patted 
the sleek neck so vigorously, that his patting roused up, in the next 
stable, a fast trotting cob, which plunged violently in its jealous rage, 
until Joe was obliged to go to it and say ‘“So-ho,” and “Gently, my 
sweet,” and ‘So-ho,” until the cob was quiet again; and then Joe 
turned up the stable bucket, and appeared to be mentally examining 
the hay-loft, as we saw him on that night long ago when he drove Mrs. 
Grey to the Denby caverns. 

“Tf I could cireumwent that ere fire-eating friend of master’s, as has 
got him in his clutches somehow, I should say, Richard Grey, ’m wery 
much obliged to you for being the cause of my getting a taste for acting 
the spy,” said Joe. 
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It may seem absurd to some of our readers that Joe should have 
talked aloud to himself of matters evidently so important ; but he had 
so long been in the habit of talking to his horses, that the stable had 
become his “thought-box,” as he called it, and it was an assistance to 
him to speak his thoughts. 

“Tt helps me to arrange ’em,” he said to Harkaway, who occasionally 
seemed to put in a protest against these thinking talks, “it helps me to 
dot my ideas down and put ’em straight, and look at ’em, old gal; and 
as they are werry important ideas just now, I must beg to be excused 
for arranging ’em so often in your presence; so jest go on with yer 
supper, and don’t mind Joseph.” 

*Master’s afraid of that ere Barnes; that’s Idea I,” Joe continued 
after a pause, during which he provided himself with a piece of chalk. 
“Barnes is a ruining master, in consequence—I’ve heered some of their 
private confabs ; that’s Idea II. Barnes has threatened to split—I’ve 
heered him; that’s Idea III. The last time Master Barnes came the 
heavy money dodge to the tune of a good many thousands, master was 
so overcome he took, and had a fever; that’s Idea IIIT. Master said 
queer things in that ere fever; Idea ITIII. He has just now asked 
missus (God bless her !) suppose he had done a great crime; Idea TITIIT. 
That’s enough ideas to bother a fellow, and quite enough for to-night ;” 
with which after-thought Joe rose from the bucket, patted Harkaway 
abstractedly, blew out the light, and went out himself. 


A few days after Joe had chakled up these ideas, a letter arrived at 
Denby Rise which sorely troubled Mr. Massey. The hand that had 
directed it had trembled whilst doing so, and the envelope was blotted, 
and badly sealed. Paul had grown very much excited after reading it, 
and had told his wife that he had received some bad news. He feared 
that they would have to reduce their establishment and live more econo- 
mically. He was most unfortunate, he said, in his investments. Mrs. 
Massey looked becomingly grave about the matter, though she was only 
troubled to see Paul troubled. But when their child came into the room 
to show mamma the little whip which Joe Wittle had been commissioned 
to purchase, with a new set of pony harness and side saddle, at Maryport, 
Paul’s continual losses touched her, for a moment, through her daughter. 
For her own part, she could bear and endure anything, but it might 
interfere with Katy’s prospects in life; so she asked Paul what these 
losses were, and how they were produced. A vague statement about the 
tiuctuations of the price of money, Stock Exchange panics, the failure 
of a bank, and the mistake of an agent in the matter of some railway 
debentures, did not make affairs at all clear, in her estimation; but 
what should she know*about such things? She asked Pail whether 
it was necessary that he should have anything to do with the Stock 
kixchange, or with railways. Paul, with a sigh; said money must be 
invested, must be put to account, and he only wished he had better luck, 
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or a wider financial knowledge. It was useless, however, to repine—his 
losses, one way and another, had been very great, and they must reduce 
their expenditure accordingly. They might, perhaps, have to leave 
Denby Rise. 

Anna’s heart beat quickly, and the tears came into her eyes at the 
thought of this; and an observer might easily have noticed what a 
severe struggle Paul had had with himself before he had summoned 
up sufficient courage to indicate so much of the reverse of fortune which 
threatened them. But he was evidently bent on preparing his house- 
hold and his friends for a great change. When his doctor came that 
morning, he told him that he had received very bad tidings of serious 
monetary losses. The rector of Helswick and his wife, who dined with 
them that day, received a similar intimation just before their carriage was 
called for their return home. And the next day Mrs. Massey, following 
the instructions of her husband, told her maid that they would be com- 
pelled to reduce their establishment ; and so it speedily got abroad that 
the Masseys were in difficulties in consequence of losses in railways, and 
losses in a bank, and losses on the Stock Exchange, and that nobody 
knew what the end of it might be. Mrs. Massey had said to her maid, 
who told the housekeeper, who had informed the grocer’s wife at Hels- 
wick, who had mentioned it to the post-office, which had alluded to it 
at a private party, that, perhaps, they might leave Denby Rise for a few 
years. 

The news did not come so suddenly to Joe Wittle as to the rest of 
the household ; but it worried Joe Wittle more than any other member 
of the domestic staff. He went with it to his thought-box, and| sat’ on 
his bucket for a full half-hour without speaking. Harkaway had gone 
out with the master, which enabled Joe to take uninterrupted walks 
about the stable when he was tired of sitting. He contemplated the 
marks he had made a few days before, and which he had several times 
endeavoured to add up, and divide, and subtract, to his satisfaction, but 
always without success. 

“ It’s a aggrawaitin thing when you've got the ideas and can’t make 
nothin’ of them, after you’ve made so much, to speak contradictory like,” 
said Joe, his little eyes looking inquiringly up at the hay-rack. “ There’s 
something werry wrong somehow, and Winford Barnes is at the bottom 
of it; but how it’s to be set right, blessed if I know. Joseph, Joseph, 
if you'd only a wife of your bussum to argue the pint with! But 
then she might go a hargifying of it to somebody else’s wife, and that 
wouldn’t do. Perhaps it’s better as it is. It’s quite certin as master’s 
done something wrong, and that’s my difficulty. It would be a werry 
hard thing if I were to go on a meddlin’ until I brought that to light. 
Them as lives long enough will see something, no doubt ; but what I 
shall do, is jest to see if I can’t get something out of that ere Duncan, 
though he do swear he'll be the death of me if I don’t mind my eye. 
There’s no doubt that letter which was from that devil Barnes, as I see 
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the well-known carricters, when the post-office was a putting it in the 
bag—there is no doubt that ere letter is the cause of all the trouble just 
now, and Mat being Mr. Barnes’s head man, which office he must ha’ got, 
the Lord knows how, and which he keeps in the same way, considering 
how he talks to the Commodore, as he calls him— Yes! I’m getting all 
abroad in my ideas ; my thoughts is bolting awfully,” Joe went on after 
a pause, finally giving himself up to the bucket and a careful examination 
of his boots. 


Paul Massey’s energies seemed, for a time, to strengthen with his 
difficulties. The fact that he was being punished for his crime, might 
have had its good influence, even though it were coupled with the 
punishment of those who had not deserved to suffer. 

“We will get away, love, to some distant place, where no one will 
know us; a few years of strict economy may bring my affairs round 
again,” he said to Anna, raising his head, and looking like a man at bay 
with obstacles which he was determined to overcome. - 

“It makes me happy, Paul, to’see you so cheerful. I have not seen 
so much light in your eye, and such a hopeful expression in your face, 
since your illness. I am ready to go wherever you wish, and at any 
moment.” 

Then Paul sat down, with his child between his knees, and husband 
and wife talked together about the future, as happily and hopefully as 
though they were only just going to be married and begin the “world 
anew. For Anna felt her love increase, if that were possible, towards 
Paul, now that they were no longer very rich. There seemed to her to 
be a freshness, a new life in her affection, newly discovered reasons for 
its budding anew and striking out more tendrils that should cling about 
her husband and their child. 

Paul felt that it would be a relief to leave Denby for ever, to leave 
it far behind him, with its dark associations which overshadowed its 
brighter ones. He thought that he could now make such an arrange- 
ment with Barnes as would satisfy his tormentor, and leave himself at 
peace to continue his atonement, and administer to the happiness of the 
woman to whom he had devoted himself. 

The first shock of Barnes’s letter, in which another sacrifice was 
demanded, had been depressing ; but when it began to dawn upon Paul 
that this might be the last shock, that this might be the last sacrifice, 
his old determination to make his wife’s days happy, and to carryout 
her uncle’s dying request, revived strongly within him ; and imagination 
began to picture.a quiet, happy home in some rural spot, within sound 
of the bells of some village church, where he could devote himself to 
Anna, and to works of religion and charity. If Paul had pictured him- 
self in some busy, throbhing town, ministering to the weak and weary 
in narrow streets and close alleys, he would better have fulfilled the 
notion of a self-sacrificing life ; but Anna was Paul’s first consideration, 
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and he thought he saw through the gloom some bright lights falling 
upon her path. 

The next day he went to Maryport to make these final arrangements 
with Winford Barnes, who was not likely to live long to trouble any- 
body. Barnes had conveyed as much to Paul in the letter, but had 
coupled with it his intention of leading a jolly life while it lasted, for 
which purpose he wanted more funds. He further intimated that it was 
his intention to visit Denby, with sundry friends of his, and to spend 
a month there. Paul Massey, Esquire, need be in no hurry to prepare, 
for he did not intend to come until the weather was warmer. Paul 
had at once conceived the idea of letting Denby Rise, or selling it, and 
leaving the locality altogether ; and, full of this plan, he went to sce 
Barnes, and settle the terms. : 

He found Barnes in grand lodgings at Hightown,. an aristocratic 
suburb of Maryport, and he found him craving for money. Paul in 
firm tones, which somewhat startled the battered roud, the sacrificer of 
friendship, said this must be their last meeting. If Barnes did not 
agree to his terms upon this occasion, he would go to the nearest police 
station, give himself up to justice, and denounce Winford Barnes as an 
accessory to the murder. 

“You'll not do that,” said Barnes in a husky voice, and coughing 
between each word. ‘Shut that confounded door, it; I shall die 
of draughts ;’ though the atmosphere of the room was almost stifling. 

“JT shall do it, Barnes, you infamous rascal,” said Paul clenching his 
fist. 

“Keep off, keep off, you, or Pll call out and give you up my- 
self,” said Winford, coughing again, and drawing his soft-cushioned chair 
nearer the fire. 

“That you will not, so long as I have this,” and Paul drew from his 
pocket a roll of bank notes. 

The roué raised his red eyelids witha pleased expression, and asked : 
“How much? how much? You Jew, you Midas.” 

“Five thousand pounds.” 

‘“‘Humph ! give it me,” he said, stretching out his thin hand. 

“On condition,” said Paul. 

“What is it? I shan’t live very long, I know; so conditions don’t 
much matter now ¢” 

“Sign this paper, and you shall not only have the five thousand, but 
my note of hand for five thousand more, to be cashed in six months, if 
you are alive.” 

“ Make it three months, it, make it three?” 

“ Be it so,” said Paul. 

“Read the paper, and, it, let’s drop this parleying—there’s all 
sorts of devils and spiders coming on the walls again.” 

Paul read a brief paper, somewhat similar to the one which 
Winford had previously refused to sign. This second one he had 
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drawn up in stricter legal phraseology, having made it his study for 
months. 

“No, you, I'll not sign it,” said Barnes after a pause. 

There was a knock at the door, and a servant entered. 

“Now, Tom, what is it? what the devil is it ?” 

“ Please, sir, 1 would rather tell you privately.” 

“Then come here and whisper, you thief.” 

The servant obeyed, and the whisper set the master swearing and 
cursing ; in the midst of which, a stout shabby looking man entered, put 
his hand upon Winford’s shoulder, and said: “ At suit of Tomkins, you 
are my prisoner.” 

Paul’s heart beat wildly for a moment ; but he soon saw that Winford 
was arrested at a civil suit, and the momentary fear passed away. 

you, am I your prisoner? you infernal thief, who told you 
so?” exclaimed Barnes nearly choking with rage and disease. ‘ What's 
the amount, you beast ?” ’ 

‘Three hundred pounds,” said the man aalzaly. 

“‘Pay the money, Paul; pay the money.” 

“Will you sign this receipt?” Paul asked, showing Barnes the short 
agreement. 

“No, no,” and then he fell a cursing again. 

“Then, good morning; in five minutes there shall be an arrest of 
a different kind ;” and Paul strode away, looking as resolute as he 
could, though he was very nervous about the result of this bold venture 
upon Barnes’s cowardice. 

him, call him back ; he’s fool enough to do anything ; call 
him back.” 

Paul was at the bottom of the stairs before he responded to the loud 
calls for his return. 

“ Pay the money,” said Barnes, as Paul re-entered the room. 

“Will you sign the receipt and let us settle the whole business, and 
this gentleman can witness the deed.” 

“Yes, yes, what does it matter—a year will see me out—give me 
a pen.” 

And the paper was signed. Paul turned back the writing, that it 
might be witnessed without the contents being read. The bailiff walked 
off with the amount at suit of Tomkins, and when he was gone Paul 
handed the rest of the money to his sometime friend, and casting from 
him the hand which the arch-deceiver stretched out to be shaken when 
the bargain was concluded, he strode forth and breathed more freely 
than he had breathed for years. But the pangs of conscience continued 
to make sad work with Paul’s once stalwart frame, notwithstanding. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
BEARDING THE LION IN HIS DEN. 


Jor Witte was determined to see Mat Duncan, and endeavour to 
get from him the secret of the great influence which Winford Barnes 
possessed over his master. 

“It’s a werry ticklish jeb,” said Joe, “but I'll try it on; many a 
werry ticklish job has been done by trying it on ; so here goes !” 

Joe found it exceedingly difficult to find Mat Duncan either at the 
caverns, or at the cottage. Several days ‘hhad passed away since he started 
off to the latter place, with “here goes” on his lips. 

At length the persevering groom traced Mat to the cottage, and 
followed him boldly. In answer to his modest knock at the door, a 
gruff voice said “‘Come in,” and in Joe went accordingly. 

“What the blazes do you want?” said Mat, taking a short pipe 
from his mouth. 

“Well, you see, Mr. Duncan, I couldn’t keep away—” 

“Couldn’t keep away,” exclaimed Mat, before Joe had finished what 
he was about to say, “ why, I’ve a good mind to kick you out.” 

“Don’t do that,” said Joe meekly, “cos’ it wouldn’t be fair for you 
to hit one so much under your size.” 

“Tt would be fair to strangle a whelp like you any day in the week.” 

“Well, if that’s all the reward I’m to have for my good intentions, 
T’ll say good arternoon,” said Joe, taking a step backwards, 

“No you don't,” said Mat, rising and standing beside the groom 
with rather startling rapidity; “what's your game—what are you 
up to?” 

“ Leave go of my collar,” exclaimed Joe reddening, “or I'll not answer 
for the consequences.” 

“Hah, hah, hah!” roared Mat, amused at Joe’s threatening attitude. 
“ Here, sit down, and unfurl your yarn at once, or, by Davy’s locker, I'll 
pull you joint from joint.” 

A mental picture of himself, after such an operation, presenting itself 
to Joe’s imagination, he picked up his scattered limbs, and sat. down upon 
a pair of the principal ones. 

“Well, you see, ’ve brought you this to begin with,” said Joe, taking 
from his capacious pocket a bottle of brandy; ‘I know it’s good.” 

“Humph!” said Mat, screwing out the cork, “poisoned perhaps ; 
“Tll make you swallow every drop if it is.” 

“T brought it yer see, Mister Duncan, as a sort of peace-offering 
atween you and me; for I’ve had a dream, and a werry ugly dream.” 

Mat sat down and resumed his pipe. 


“Yes a dream,” said Joe, noticing that the circumstance made some 
impression, 
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“Well,” said Mat, who bethought himself of sundry dreams which 
had lately troubled his rest, and made him give up sleeping at the 
caverns. 

**T dreamt of you and Mister Barnes.” 

Mat stared at Joe with some surprise, and frowned fiercely. 

“And I dreamt as how you was werry ill, and that ere Mister 
Barnes stood by your bed-side and see you die without any com- 
punction.” 

Mat winced at this, and watched Joe suspiciously. 

“Without any compunction. Yes, and more nor that, for when 
everybody’s back was turned he pulled out a knife, and stuck you.” 

“Humph!” He wouldn’t mind doing that, thought Mat. 

“And as I'd not seen you for a werry long time, and as a woice 
in my dreaming ear said, ‘Joseph, bear no malice—go and see him, he 
is lonely, he may be dying,’ I couldn’t refuse, and so I have come: and 
if you’ve no objection, Mister Duncan, to let bygones be bygones, why 
I should sleep all the happier.” 

**T suppose you liked that young Grey,” said Mat gruffly. - 

“Well, I did,” said Joe cautiously. 

“ And you thought I was a great rascal—eh? That made you spy 
about, and try to get him from me.” 

“T’m werry sorry I offended you in that affair, Captain,” said Joe, 
scratching his head. “But you see his mother was in such a way.” 

His mother! I could strangle her!” exclaimed Mat. “Don’t talk 
of his mother.” 

“Well, I won't if it aint agreeable,” said Joe, trying to reach the 
ground with his toes, and straining his little legs ineffectually in the 
attempt. 

“Everybody thinks me a thief and a brute; and it’s through her,” 
said Mat. 

“‘T heard as how she behaved bad,” said Joe. 

Mat gave a savage grunt, and asked his former question, “Did you 
like the lad ?” 

“Well, yes, I did—somehow you couldn’t help liking of him.” 

“ No—I hated the cub at first, but, —— me, I began to like him as 
if he was my own.” 

“Did you now 2” said Joe, succeeding in putting his feet upon the 
second stave of the chair, and proudly thrusting his hands into his waist- 
coat pockets. 

“Yes,” said Mat laconically, as if dissatisfied at himself for holding 
anything like a civil conversation with Joe. 

“Indeed !” said Joe. 

“ Here, let’s taste your liquor,” said Mat. 

Joe leaped from his chair, and Mat reached a couple of horn tumblers 
and filled them. ‘ 

* Now floor that, first,” said Mat, “as a token that it’s not poison.” 
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“Certainly,” said Joe. “Yer health, Captain, and may you never 
live to die in such a melancholy way as I see you in my dream at the 
hands of Mister Barnes.” 

“Mr. Barnes, be --—, he’s an infernal humbug,” said Mat, tossing 
off a hornful of brandy. 

The truth is Mat had seriously felt the reduction of Mr. Barnes's 
purse. The yacht had been sold, and Mat with difficulty could procure 
the most trifling amounts from his Commodore, as he called Barnes. 

“Well, ’'ve thought so, do you know, often,” said Joe; “but look 
here, Mister Duncan, let us shake hands to show that you bear no malice 
—why should we be ill friends ?” 

“You thought I was a ruining that boy,” said Mat. 

“T aint in a position to say what I thought ; but it seemed as if I 
was only hackherwated for his good,” said Joe, “and out of no disrespect - 
to you, Mister Duncan, who I wish to be friends with.” 

“Well, on them grounds I'll shake hands,” said Mat, “for I liked 
that boy, and may be it wor best as you should get him away.” 

The two shook hands accordingly, and applied themselves to the 
bottle. 

“Since I had that dream, Mister Duncan, I’ve been a thinking a 
good deal about the hinfluence Mister Barnes has over master, and I’ve 
got some ideas about it.” 

“Have you?” said Mat curiously. 

“I’m satisfied as Mister Barnes knows something, as he makes master 
pay dearly for, and is nigh a ruining of him.” 

“ And you think you'll make friends with me to get at it.” 

_“No, no ; now, no questions against a man’s honour. If you think 
so, don’t tell me anything, and then you'll be on the right side,” said 
Joe, with an air of frankness. 

“T shan’t,” said’ Mat, tossing off another horn of liquor. 

“Tt’s a werry hard thing, though, to be obliged to reduce your 
establishment, and give up your residence, ’cos a friend has got a secret, 
and threatens to split,” said Joe. 

“Ts it come to that?” said Mat earnestly. “Is Mr. Massey going 
to leave the neighbourhood ?” 

“ He is,” 

“ And through Barnes.” 

“He is,” said Joe, looking hard at Mat, and stretching his toes 
towards the floor. 

“T knowed Barnes was rather hard on him ; but I didn’t know it 
was so stiff as that.” 

“Why, he’s next to ruined—leastwise he’s only got a reasonable 
sort of sum to keep on with—and I shall lose my place.” 

“Lose your place!” exclaimed Mat. 

“Yes, and Harkaway and all the ’osses is to be sold, and Denby 
Rise guv up.” 
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“The devil!” said Mat, laying down his pipe and putting his elbows 
on the table the better to take in all Joe said. 

“Yes, and that made me more nor ever wish to be friends along 
of you, ’cos I’ve a werry great notion of leaving England. You see I’ve 
saved money, a tidy sum too; and I can do werry fair, no doubt.” 

“Well, ’m glad you came, mate,” said Mat, “and here’s my hand 
on it.” 

“I’m werry sorry for master ; I’d give all I’ve got to serve him, and 
to punish that ere Parnes,” said Joe mournfully. 

“It’s hard for that pretty young woman as Mr. Massey married,” 
said Mat. 

“Hard! It’s murder. She’s one of the best creatures as is.” 

“For a woman, for a woman, perhaps she may be. What do you 
think this secret is, then, as gets over the guvner?” said Mat. 

“ Ah, there’s the point—I’ve got it all down except the sum total ; 
but it will come right in the end—I’ve got my ideas,” said Joe. 

“T could tell you,” said Mat, who was growing more and more con- 
fidential now that he saw Barnes’s capability of supplying him with 
money was getting weaker, and that he had been so selfish in his deal- 
ings with Mr. Massey. Moreover, the Commodore in his drunken fits 
had cursed Mat, and defied him; had twitted him with his dependence 
upon him, and called him “ beggar,” “ smuggler,” “ thief ;” for which Mat 
had only recently turned round upon Barnes and threatened to strangle 
him, and do other dire deeds of vengeance, if Barnes did not treat him 
differently. 

“J could tell you,” said Mat. 

“Could you now ?” said Joe eagerly. 

“ But. I shan’t.” 

“Oh !” said Joe with an air of great disappointment. 

“Tt might be worth your while; but then I aint come here to be 
a prying into your affairs,” said Joe; ‘and as the sun’s going down, I 
think it’s time I was hoff.” 

“Stay a bit, mate,” said Mat, “‘ what’s your hurry ?” 

“‘ No, I can’t, thankee,” said Joe; “but I'll look in again if you've 
no objection—it’s not werry long I shall be in these parts,” said the 
groom mournfully. 

“ Well, give us another look in to-morrow about this time; I'll be 
in,” said Mat. 

“ And you won't kick me out now, Captain, eh ?” said Joe smilingly. 

“No more of that,” said Mat; and with this the two parted—Joe 
Wittle fully satisfied with the progress he had made, and Mat Duncan in 
a state of considerable uneasiness and uncertainty about what his course 
should be in the changing circumstances to which Joe had referred. 

At the same hour on the following day Joe went to Mat’s cottage, 
and he repeated his visits for many days. He purposely avoided the 
subject, in which he had felt so much interest, until Mat brought it 
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round, and thereby completely upset Mat’s early suspicions as to the 
cause of Joe’s determined friendship. It was, however, soon sufficiently 
manifest to Joe that there was bad blood between Mr. Barnes and Mat, 
and that through this disaffection a golden key might unlock the secret 
that had bound them so long together. 

Mat had for several years been so accustomed to have plenty of 
money and to spare, that the shortening—nay the almost cutting off— 
of supplies made it hard to bear with Barnes’s insolence. 

“T’ve only one hobjec to serve, Mat,” said Joe at the end of one of 
these later interviews, “and that is the hinterest of master and mistress.” 

Mat smoked on in silence. 

“My master has no more idea as I suspees anything about the 
hinfluence of that halligator Barnes, no more nor that old pistol hanging 
above your head has. I'd give all I have to serve that good dear lady 
as was so much loved by my old guvner. I would, pon my soul—you 
needn’t smile as if you didn’t believe it,” 

“T was just a-thinking what fools women make of men, whether they 
be their husbands or their servants,” said Mat ; “I don’t disbelieve you.” 

* Now look here, Mister Duncan, I’ve never asked you to split of 
anything you knows, and I aint a-goin’ to now ; but we may both on us 
be said to be a-goin’ down the hill of life; natur’s got the drag on my 
weels nicely, and I thank her for it. But we shall both on us get to 
the bottom soon. There’s them as is younger—if we could do ’em a 
good turn in any way to make ’em not jolt so a-goin’ down the rough 
road, why it’s our dooty to do it—and—” 

“What the blazes are you driving at?” exclaimed Mat; “I’ve no- 
thing to do with dooty ; nobody’s done their dooty by me.” 

“ Well, now, this is what I was goin’ to say: if there’s anything 
you could tell me, as would floor that ere Barnes, I’d gladly share with 
you half my savings—I don’t want money—it aint no good to me.” 

“No, ’'m not going to be bought by you, Joseph,” said Mat ; “ don’t 
come that dodge over me, it won't do. But if all’s true as you've said, 
and considering as that Barnes is such a infernal selfish thief, and 
other things settled between us, I'll let you into a secret.” 

“Yes,” said Joe excitedly. 

“ Not now, not now; but all in good time : I can’t say as it'll do you 
any good, or anybody else : maybe it will, and maybe it won't.” 

“Tndeed !” said Joe, fidgetting with his fur helmet. 

“¢ When Mr. Massey leaves Denby Rise, and you goes away, you shall 
know something, on certain conditions.” 

After most elaborate arrangements and stipulations, and vows, in which 
money was not altogether left out of the question, Mat subsequently told 
Joe a secret that made his hair almost stand on end. 

Joe rubbed out the ideal sum in Harkaway’s stable on the night when 
the mystery was made clear to him, and he thanked God that he was not 
Paul Massey, Esquire. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
BESSIE MARTIN. 


For more than seven months, no tidings had come to England from 
Richard Grey. Since he had announced to his mother, and to Bessie 
Martin in a few brief lines that he had left the employment of Welford 
& Co., he had not written to any one. Mrs, Grey, who had wept many 
an hour in secret over her boy’s misconduct, continually finding out fresh 
excuses for him, watched anxiously for a letter by every post ; and every 
post disappointed her. 
But even Mrs. Grey’s anxiety had not equalled that of poor Bessie 
Martin, who had grown pale and haggard, with watching and crying. 
Mrs. Beachstone had noticed Bessie’s sadness, and had tried to comfort 
her, but without avail, and at length had determined upon calling in 
Dr. Fell to see the poor little assistant. 
Bessie had seriously made up her mind to run away, and go to 
America, that very week. In fact, she had packed up a little bundle 
to carry away with her, and had arranged other things, so that her 
boxes might be sent after her. She had ascertained at what hour the 
train left Chipswood each morning, and had made up her little agitated 
mind to walk thither, and take a ticket to Maryport. Mrs, Beachstone’s 
decision with regard to medical advice, had only resulted in Bessie’s start- 
ing off two days earlier. She must go to Richard. She must see him. 
There was no help for it. She had written and told him so. Perhaps 
he was ill ; perhaps he had not written to her, because she had said she 
would run away to him, and was expecting her. He had not deserted her. 
Oh, no, he would not do that ! | 
She would go, nevertheless. She could not stay in Helswick ; she | 
must get to America. That very night she would set off. She was ° 
just sitting down to write a little note to Mrs. Beachstone which she 
intended to put in the post that night, asking forgiveness for her ingra- 
titude in leaving so strangely, when the postman came into the shop and 
gave into her trembling hands a letter with a foreign stamp upon it. 
When she was alone she kissed the letter and put it into her bosom, 
and seized upon the first favourable opportunity to run to her room and | 
read it. It was a short letter, a cruelly short letter. Bessie pushed her | 
black curls back from her forehead as she read it word for word ; pushed 
her hair back and rubbed her eyes, and then gave a deep though subdued 
cry, like one in a death agony. “If what you say is true, I am very | 
sorry for you, and I enclose you a bill for three pounds which may be 
useful ; but you must not come here; and you will not do so, when I 
tell you that, if I thought once I loved you, the dream is over. I was 
a boy and a fool, and you should not have believed me ; besides which, 
I am an abandoned outcast with neither love nor care for anybody. 
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Make no mistake, Bessie; you are young and will soon get over the 
loss of a fellow like me—you had better go to my mother’s, she loves 
you as if you were her own.” 

Bessie pored over these words until her eyes blazed with indignation 
and woe. “If what I say is true,” “a bill for three pounds,” “loves 
me no longer,’ she gasped, until she was fain to press her hand upon 
her heart to keep it from bursting. She could not ery, no tears came 
to her relief; she could only moan and look about like one bewildered. 
She could not pray, she could not think ; her mind was, for the time, 
a total wreck. Called to her duties by Mrs. Beachstone, she crumpled 
the letter and went down-stairs with her eyes wide open, and her hair 
dishevelled ; but the sudden remembrance of Mrs. Beachstone’s purpose 
recalled her to action, and she went back to her room, smoothed her 
hair, made a great effort to be calm, and outwardly succeeded. 

She went to bed at the usual hour, but not to sleep. She threw 
herself down upon the same bed from which she had risen on that May- 
morning, in the previous year, to gather May-flowers—she lay upon her 
bed with her blasted hopes, and with the letter yrasped in her hand, but 
she did not weep, and she did not moan; she lay like a poor stricken 
thing, too much hurt for grief. Hour by hour, the old Helswick clock 
struck the time, and at midnight the silvery chimes beat out a solemn 
chant in the blue star-light of the new year. One and two o'clock came, 
and then Bessie rose. Lighting the candle, that stood upon the little 
oak dressing-table, she put it on the floor in the furthest corner of the 
room, and shielded it with a towel, hung upon a chair, so that ,the light 
might not be observed. She laid a note upon the table, hurriedly drew 
round her shoulders a thick shawl, and fastened a scarf about her neck, 
Then taking up a small bundle, ready packed, she blew out the light, 
and after listening a few moments, she glided out of; the room, and 
down stairs, past the servant’s bed-room, down to the second landing, 
past Mrs. Beachstone’s bed-room, down into the kitchen, and out into 
the cold January morning. She stood for a few moments after she 
had closed the door, stood upon the very spot where the girls and 
boys had waited for her that bright May morning, when she was to 
be Queen. 

And then she set off to walk to Chipswood—ten miles—which was 
the nearest railway station to the fashionable little town of Helswick. 
There had been some talk of bringing the railway to the town, but the 
authorities rose en masse to oppose it, and so they were left quietly out 
of the world, and they liked it, The stars shone down upon the queer 
little town, and the sea was moaning in the darkness, and everything 
that could be seen was white with frost. Bessie walked swiftly onwards, 
on through byeways until she was out of the town, and then out upon 
the dreary highway, with tall white hedges on either side. 

It was half-past five when she reached Chipswood junction. The 
signal lamps cast long coloured rays of light upon the dark little box of 
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a station. There was-no light, no fire, in any part of the poor little place 
at present, except in a tiny house a few yards off, where the pointsman 
stood with his back to the fire, waiting for a luggage train, that could be 
just heard rumbling along in the distance. Hearing footsteps, the points- 
man came out, and being a kind-hearted fellow, he asked Bessie to step 
inside his box until the train came, which, he said, would be half-an-hour 
yet. Bessie sat down upon a low seat before the fire, and waited for the 
train. 

“This is a luggage train as is coming,” said the pointsman, “so you 
needn't mind it; the government is due at six ; warm yourself well, miss ; 
never mind me, you look cold and ill.” 

For the first time since she had received that cruel letter, the tears 
welled up into Bessie’s eyes. The kind words of the old man (who had 
daughters of his own and could feel for the cold haggard-looking girl 
before him) had touched her. 

The luggage train came hissing and groaning and panting by the 
point-house. The red-fire from the engine beamed upon the shining rails, 
and the air was luminous with flame from the chimney. The men 
called to each other in the dark morning, and their voices were thick 
and husky, coming through woollen comforters, which were wrapped 
about their faces. 

At length the luggage train was shunted upon a branch line, and 
the guard went off home, and the engine-driver and the stoker went 
into the pointsman’s box to warm their coffee; whilst the engine stood 
snorting and fizzing by the hedge-side. Then the pointsman came to 
Bessie and told her it was time to get her ticket, and she went out and 
took her turn at the little window, where several men and a woman were 
taking tickets for various places. After they had all been served they 
stamped about the platform in the cold, until the train came up and took 
them away in its dainp and chilly boxes. 

It was broad day-light when Bessie reached Maryport. Not in all 
her life had she seen so much bustle as there was at the railway station, 
and things did not improve when she got outside, where she was hustled 
by foot passengers, and nearly run over by cabs and ’busses, which were 
backing and wheeling about to get fares, 

A policeman, noticing Bessie’s difficulty, asked her if she had lost 
her way. 

“Tam going to America,” said Bessie, “ and I want to find a respect- 
able boarding-house near, the docks.” 

The policeman said the best’ thing she could do would be to take a 
cab—the fare was only a shilling; and in a few minutes Bessie was set 
down at the door of the “ Maryport Arms,” which was close by the basin 
from which the boats for America started. 


The landlady, a buxom woman of about forty, came into the passage 
whilst Bessie was making her inquiries. Seeing that the girl was ill and 
cold she took her into the bar, and gave her some hot coffee, and insisted 
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upon her having a little brandy in it. Bessie had fainted before she 
could put the coffee to her lips; but she soon recovered again. ‘The 
landlady eyed her curiously, but compassionately, and then went out. to 
her husband who was talking to some early customers in the tap-room. 

“Pack her off, pack her off,” said the man in a whisper, “unless she 
has some friends in the place.” 

** No, no, poor soul, we'll not do that, Jem.” 

“Ah, there you are again with your sympathy, as you call it; can 
she pay her bill?” 

“For the matter of that I’m sure she can,” said the woman ; “she’s 
well dressed and wants to go by the steamer in the morning and has 
given me the money to send for a ticket for her. 

“Do what you like,” said the landlord impatiently, and the woman 
went back to Bessie. 

“There, my dear, take your things off,” she said, proceeding to help 
her ; “now take a little warm coffee, and then we’ll see what can be done. 
What are you going to America for, my love ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Bessie vacantly ; “I have given you the money, 
have I not ?” 


“Yes, dear,” said the woman kindly, “have you no friends here in 
Maryport ¢” 

“No,” said Bessie, shaking her head, and looking at the woman with 
a bewildered gaze—“ no, I have not ; but Richard has.” 

“Qh, Richard has,” said the wonan, untying Bessie’s bonnet strings ; 
“and who is Richard ?” 

Bessie shook her head again, and leaned back in her chair. 

*‘ Where do your parents live?” the woman asked, taking off Bessie’s 
bonnet and putting it with her shawl on an old-fashioned sofa, beneath 
shelves full of glasses and jugs and pewter cups. 

“T have none,” said Bessie faintly ; “ Richard has, but he does not—” 


and the poor young creature fainted again, and was carried to bed by the 
landlady and the bar-woman. 


They put her to bed, and lighted a fire in the room, and sent for 
a doctor; and the next night a man came with a small box like a 


doll’s coffin, and went away to deposit a still-born infant in the parish 
churchyard. 


Meanwhile, through the arrival of Mr. Beachstone (who had traced 
Bessie by means of the police, and who had gone back to Helswick 
shocked and disgusted with her dreadful misconduct), the people at the 
inn had found out Mrs. Grey, who came and sat beside the bed upon 
which Bessie was lying. 

Richard’s mother was not, however, so kind to the girl as might 
have been expected. She read her son's letter, which had been found 


crumpled up in Bessie’s pocket, and she blamed her son much less 
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than she blamed Bessie Martin. But it mattered little to Bessie who 
blamed her ; for she lay there oblivious to all that was going on around 
her. She seldom opened her lips, but sometimes she smiled and looked 
so happy, and so peaceful, that the landlady of the inn could not help 
sitting down and crying; at which times Mrs. Grey would also show 
sympathetic symptoms, but she managed to cough her tears away, and 
go about the room preparing some cooling drink, or getting the invalid’s 
medicine ready. 

Sometimes Bessie would change her happy smile to one of intense 
sadness, and then the tears would start into her eyes. Once she frowned 
and evinced signs of great indignation, and clenched her hand—the hand 
in which she had clutched the cruel letter. She was insensible for many 
days ; and then she grew gradually better. 

When she was sufficiently recovered to recognize Mrs. Grey, she 
evinced great repugnance to her, and cried out, “Take her away, take 
her away,” and this brought the tears fast and thick into Mrs. Grey’s 
eyes ; but nothing could reconcile Bessie to Mrs. Grey. She clung to 
the landlady of the house, who bathed her cheeks and soothed her ; and 
Mrs. Grey used all sorts of womanly wiles to overcome Bessie’s strange 
dislike ; but Bessie never gave way for a moment. 

“Go, go, go away; I,hate you, and all your house,” she said at last, 
raising her feeble arm, and making her malediction sadly solemn and 
touching—*“ I hate you all.” 

Mrs. Grey took the advice of her son Frank, who suggested all sorts 
of schemes for Bessie’s benefit ; but as Bessie grew stronger, she was more 
resolute in her determination to have nothing to do with Mrs. Grey. 
Frank sent a sum of money to the landlady, with strict injunctions 
that she should take care of Bessie, and with a view to getting her a 
situation. 

When the invalid was well enough to walk about the room, the kind- 
hearted woman made many overtures to her concerning the Greys; but 
Bessie scorned them all, and said the very name was hateful to her. 

Then she would not go to America now? the landlady asked. 

“No, not now,” said Bessie, “not now.” 

* What will you do then, my poor child?” asked the woman of the 
inn. 

“Do! I don't know, I don’t care,” said Bessie, stopping short and 
gazing out through the window at the shipping. 

She was very much altered. The soft expression in her eye was 
gone, and in its place was a quick, restless, flashing, dangerous beauty. 
The roundness of her features was gone; but there was a delicate sharp- 
ness left. that showed off to advantage her well-shaped nose, her arched 
brows, and the graceful line of her upper lip. There was a little shade 
of pink mingling with the darkly pale hues of her check, and her hair 
hung about her temples in-heavy raven folds. There was a carelessness 
jn all she said concerning her future, an utter abandonment of all plan 
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or purpose, which troubled the woman of the inn, and cost her several 
sleepless nights. So much indeed did she trouble about Bessie that 
her husband had sworn that the girl should stay no longer under his 
roof. Sympathy, and all that, was very well in its way; but the 
house had been upset quite enough, and he would not be humbugged 
any longer. He couldn’t afford to have his wife’s health broken down, 
and he wouldn't. 

Luckily, Bessie did not hear the landlord’s vows, and the landlady 
said nothing about them, and thought nothing of them, knowing full 
well that as soon as her husband’s passion was over, his words were 
considered null and void. But by and bye Bessie said she was well 
enough to leave, and should go. 

“Go, where? where shall you go?” asked the woman of the inn. 

“Tt doesn’t matter where I go. Who cares where I go?” 

“T care, my poor child,” said the woman. 

“Yes, thank you, very much, very much,” said Bessie, kissing the 
landlady’s fat round hand; “you have been very kind to me, I shall 
never forget it; but it is not fit that I should stay here, remembering 
what I am. No, I must go, and you will not be unhappy soon; you 
have only known me a few weeks. I knew him (and her face darkened) 
when I was a child'; he told me only last May that he loved me better 
than all the world, and you see now what I am.” 

“Do not take it so to heart ; you are both young yet, he may atone,” 
said the woman. 

“No, it’s all over—I am not the Bessie Martin I used to be—I am 
a different being altogether ; it is no good any one talking to me, I shall 
go my own way, and where I go, or what I do, is a matter of utter in- 
difference to me ;” and the bright eyes flashed and the lips were closed, 
and she swung her arm defiantly. 

She was not the Bessie Martin of old, most truly. The change was 
most complete ; it was a change of appearance, of feeling, of nature ; and 
often the vacant look, which had indicated the vacant mind for many 
days in the sick chamber, would come back to the dark face, and then 
the woman of the house could get nothing from her, but a vacant, empty 
lavgh, or a few tears. 

One afternoon Bessie slipped out unknown to any one ; but returned 
in the evening, and a few days afterwards she disappeared at night, and 
did not return; The landlady of the Maryport Arms set men to search 
for her. Frank Grey secured the services of a detective officer ; but all 
search proved fruitless. She had left behind her Richard’s letter and 
the bill for three pounds torn to shreds and scattered about her bed-room, 
and on a slip of paper with a plain gold ring upon it, on which was 
engrayen, “ Bessie,” was written: “ Mrs. Robinson, Maryport Arms ; wear 
this for my sake. God bless you!” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
SUMMERDALE. 


SUMMERDALE was 2 fair inland village, a hundred miles from the sea. 
It was a moss-grown, slumbering, picturesque place, which had stood 
aside and let the great world pass by it. Even the swallows which 
came there every year had partaken somewhat of the local indolence, 
and did not trouble to rebuild the nests. which they occupied family 
after family. 

The houses were built in an irregular square, with stragglers running 
off into a couple of dreamy streets at right angles. 

In the centre of the square were a couple of tall elms, between 
which reposed the village stocks, that were still used for the one or 
two drunkards who occasionally made themselves too obnoxious for 
toleration. Outside the square was the village church and parsonage, 
both gray with years and green with ivy. On the border of the 
churehyard lay a long strip of river, just near enough for the church 
to image itself in the water, making the river look deep and mysterious. 
A clump of water lilies slambered on the limpid blue, and nodded to each 
other whenever the wind moved them. 

Besides the church and parsonage, Summerdale had several other 
publie buildings—a police station (two rooms in the parish constable’s 
house), a dissenting chapel, and a church school-house. Like the 
cottages about them these were thatched, and aged, and warm. The 
outer beams were shown in the outer plaster, like the famous cottage 
of Ann Hathaway ; and there were ledges over the door-ways, and flowers 
everywhere. 

They were generally an old race of people at Summerdale, gray and 
moss-grown like their houses. On summer evenings they stood in their 
door-ways, or sat outside the ale-house on forms placed beneath the bow 
windows. The children were happy contrasts to the old people—bright, 
and fresh, and sweet, like the roses and clematis and woodbine that 
bloomed over door-ways, and beneath windows. 

Paul Massey had found out the place through the works of an artist, 
who had wandered thither, and made sketches, to the infinite wonder 
of the villagers. The limner had painted the river with the church- 
shadow in it, and the water lilies ; he had drawn the twin elms with 
the worm-eaten stocks beneath them, and a group such as Goldsmith 
has described in “lovely auburn,” dancing on the green; he had in- 
dicated the church porch, and the parsonage in the trees, with the sun 
setting upon them ; he had done a vignette in the churchyard with some 
lines from Grey’s Elegy written beneath, to add greater force of beautiful 
sadness to the picture; he had painted a peaceful moonlight scene at 
the outskirts of the village, showing the quiet old houses nestling to- 
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gether; and he had done another view on a calm summer night with 
the blue smoke ascending from the old stunted chimneys, 

On a little holiday tour Paul had brought his wife and daughter to 
this quiet happy place, and after certain necessary negotiations had taken 
an old house that had been empty for several years: it had not been un- 
occupied sufficiently long to get the character of being haunted; but the 
children had begun to look suspiciously upon it, and had thrown sundry 
stones through the windows, <A good old family had died out in this 
good old house, and as it was one of the most important residences in 
Summerdale, the villagers were glad to see it once more occupied. It 
was a house of the Elizabethan period, chiefly built of oak, and such as 
you will see in many parts of Worcestershire and Warwickshire. All 
the windows projected, and were filled with small squares of glass. The 
front door was ponderous and heavy, and opened into a large square 
hall, from which the ground floor rooms branched off on either hand, 
The roof rose in three separate pointed angles, with a pigeon-cote in the 
centre one. There was a pleasant garden in front, and an orchard behind, 
with curious crooked apple-trees in it that bore big red gnarled looking 
fruit. 

Mrs. Massey liked the house much, and when Paul had let Denby 
Rise, they came to Summerdale, and settled down in peace. The white- 
haired vicar, had visited them ; and the principal resident in the village 
square had waited upon them, as a deputation from the rest, welcoming 
them to Summerdale, and wishing them long life and happiness. The four 
bells in the church tower had been rung in their honour, and Mrs. Massey 
was quite delighted with the kind attentions which were paid to her. 

The little excitement which their arrival had occasioned, however, 
soon subsided, and Summerdale once more assumed its old quiet. The 
villagers had ceased to stare at Kate Massey in church, and to wonder 
at the cost of her beautiful dress with its ermine trimming, and its sash 
with the golden buckle. When they were ill, the old women soon grew 
into the habit of looking for Mrs. Massey’s visits; and the old men 
soon accustomed themselves to count on Paul’s good advice and practical 
help in cases of need. ‘The rector said the Masseys had relieved him 
of half his parochial duties, and the village schoolmaster almost daily 
acknowledged Paul’s valuable assistance. 

Mrs. ‘Massey was happy in this sunny Summerdale, and Paul tried 
to be so. They read together the books in which uncle Mountford had 
delighted. They pursued together the same studies. In twelve months 
there was scareely a flower, or fern, or moss, or leaf around Summerdale 
with which they had not made themselves acquainted. Then there were 
Anna’s favourite harp and her piano, which made such musi¢ in Summer- 
dale as had never been heard there before. Paul Massey cultivated and 
produced such flowers as astonished and delighted everybody. Little 
Kate Massey scoured the fields on a Welsh pony, and was the heroine 
of all the boys and girls in Summerdale ; she was their princess, their 
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constant wonder. She had a pair of merry gray eyes, and had long 
auburn curls. Her laugh was soul-stirring, so fresh was it and so 
musical ; and her mother was never tired of her girlish prattle. 

Everybody has his own ideas of happiness; but there are not a few 
who will acknowledge, that to be comparatively well off in such a place 
as Summerdale, is a high type of happiness. To possess a cultivated 
intellect, and the means of using it peacefully, in a quiet retired inland 
village, where you may ramble amongst flowers in the daytime, and spend 
your evenings with the great dead, in company with a wife who can 
enter into your thoughts and share your happiness; to make yourself 
valuable to the small community, and be their mentor, their succour in 
time of need ; to know that you are mentioned in the prayers of all those 
about you ; and to be enabled, two or three times in the- year, to go off 
into the bustle, and whirl, and hurry, and bad breath of some big city, 
in order that you.may come home again to appreciate your perfect peace 
there all the more. 

Is not this happiness? To one who has seen the world, most surely. 
To a well-regulated mind, most certainly. To be the wife, ministering to 
all these joys, and playing the second part to her husband faithfully and 
fondly, was happiness indeed to Mrs. Massey. But the sad shadow which 
Paul could not always conceal from her, would have its influence upon 
her, and set her wondering if Paul were really happy; and if he were 
not, whether she did all that a wife and mother could do. For Paul 
was not happy. Paul never would be- happy again. He was resigned, 
he was penitent ; he had learnt to pray too, but not for himself—for her, 
for them, for that affectionate wife and that dear child. "What a change 
Jove and a disturbed conscience had wrought in that Paul Massey of old— 
Paul Massey, the chivalrous, the merry ! 

Sometimes Paul felt that he would be happier in a large town—in 
London for instance, where people can lose themselves amongst great 
crowds. But he could live cheaper where he was, and that was a great 
consideration now ; for Winford Barnes had very seriously diminished 
that noble fortune of which Paul was master, when Miss Lee’s patrimony 
had mingled with his own. 


““We have never heard anything of poor Joe Wittle,” said Mrs. 
Massey, sitting over some wool work one evening, whilst Paul was 
smoking a cigar at the open window. 

“No,” said Paul, “and I rather miss the fellow too.” 

**T believe he was very much devoted to us. Kate, would you not 
like to see Joe ?” 

“T should, Ma, very much,” said Kate, who was sitting beside her 
father, a girl of about twelve years. 

Paul patted her head, and smiled. 

“It was rather strange his insisting upon leaving us; we might 
have kept Joe. Poor fellow,-I_ suppose he thought he would be a 
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burthen to us. ‘No, sir,’ he said, when I pressed him, ‘you may see 
me again ; but at present, I shall rather leave, more particularly as Hark- 
away is to go with the rest.’ ” 

“Poor Harkaway! But we must not regret, Paul. Who can regret 
in this happy beautiful place?” Anna could not smother a little sigh for 
Helswick, notwithstanding, 

“Joe Wittle said he would bring me something from foreign parts, 
Pa, when he bade me good-bye,” said Kate. 

“ Did he, my love? then he will, some day, you may depend,” said 
Paul, leaning a little forward to wave his hand to some one who had 
entered the garden. 

“Who is it, my dear?” asked Mrs. Massey. 

“Only Anthony Evans,” said Paul, and as he said so, a masculine, 
weather-beaten man came up to the window. 

“ Good evening, Anthony,” said Paul. 

“Good evening, sir, a beautiful evening,” said Anthony ; “how’s the 
good lady, sir?” 


“Very well, thank you,” said Paul; “but come in, and she shall 
answer for herself.” ‘ 

Anthony came in accordingly. He was a man of about five and 
forty, well-dressed, but evidently one who had sprung from the working 
order. He had an intelligent, open countenance, that was tanned with 

‘both toil and travel. He wore a thick cloth coat, and brown waistcoat 
and trousers, and looked what he really was—a man, who had emigrated 
to the colonies as a mechanic, and had made money. He had been away 
from England more than twenty years, and had returned, he said, more 
out of curiosity than anything else, having no ties in his own country, 
and but few pleasant remembrances of it. 

“ And what really brought you to this out-of-the-way place?” asked 
Mrs. Massey, after Anthony Evans had sat down, and put his hat under 
the chair. 

“Well, you see, I travelled home with a man, who belonged to these 
parts, and we had to pass through this village, mam.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Massey, noticing some little hesitation in Anthony’s 
manner. 

“Tt was a fortnight after your arrival here,” said Anthony, hesitating 
again. 

“Yes,” said Mrs, Massey. 

“ Really, my dear, are you not too inquisitive?” said Paul, smiling 
affectionately upon his wife. 

“Mr. Evans will tell me if I am ; will you not ?” 

“Oh, it’s not at all inquisitive,” said Anthony. ‘To tell you the 
truth, Mrs. Massey, I have often wished to talk to you about this.” 

“T am so glad to hear you say so,” said Mrs. Massey, laying down 
her wool work. 


“You see we stopped at the ‘Crown’—the ale-house, you know, in 
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the village—the man and me, and they were talking of you and Mr. 
Massey there.” 

Paul suddenly became very much interested in the conversation. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Massey, nodding pleasantly. 

“They were saying how good you seemed to be, and what a capital 
thing it was for the village that the old house was let. Somebody 
asked where you were coming from, and the parish constable said from 
a place called Helswick.” 

Paul felt afraid of the conversation ; he had no reason to be afraid, 
but his conscience troubled him at the strangest times. 

* And, you see, I once knew Helswick,” Anthony went on stammer- 
ing a little, and fidgetting with his foot. 

“Oh, I am so glad,” said Mrs. Massey ; “but,” suddenly changing 
her tone, “ you would know it before I did?” 

“Yes, mam,” said Anthony, ‘‘a good many years ago;” and there was 
something very sad in the way in which he said “a good many years 
ago,” as though there were dear memories and associations attached to 
those years that were gone. 

Paul Massey breathed again freely, and relighted his cigar. 

“Did you know Denby Rise?’ Mrs. Massey asked, “the house in 
the valley beyond Helswick.” 

“Know it, mam,” said Anthony, with ill-disguised emotion, “I put 
every window sash into it.” 

Then Anthony paused suddenly, as though he had said more than 
he intended, and turned the conversation to Helswick again. 

“ A nice pleasant town Helswick,” said Anthony. 

“Yes; but, dear me, how strange that you should have helped to 
build—I suppose that is what you mean, Mr. Anthony !—that you 
should have helped to build Denby Rise.” 

Anthony made no reply. 

“ Why, I thought Denby Rise was much older than that,” said Paul 
Massey, for the mere purpose of saying something. . 

“ No,” said Anthony. 

“Then you must be much older than you look,” said Paul. 

“T am, oh yes, no doubt,” said Anthony, as though the fact of his 
being older than he looked was a great relief, and a subject for particular 
congratulation. 

“You have worn well, Mr. Evans ; I hope I may wear as well,” said 
Paul. 

“Tf I am inquisitive, Mr. Evans, you must really forgive 1 me; but 
you have awakened my interest: and I thought you were going to tell 
us why you selected this spot to stay in,” said Anna. 

“ Didn't I tell you, mam? Oh, no, not exactly. Well, you see I had 
nowhere to go in particular, and when I heard you were ‘from Helswick, 
it sounded a little bit home-like, and I thought I’d stop here, and maybe 
I might get to know Mr. Massey, and we might talk about Helswick.” 
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“And how did we make each other’s acquaintance?” Mr. Massey 
asked. 

“Well, you see I thought I’d just pass the time of day.” 

“Oh yes, I remember,” said Paul. 

* And we got talking, and I told you about my travels a bit, and you 
were good enough to invite me here,” said Mr. Evans. 

“ And right glad I am to see you,” said Paul, “or anyone else who 
makes Summerdale their home.” 

Then the conversation became general as to the beauties of Helswick, 
and the coast. Anthony Evans was enthusiastic in his references to the 
caverns, and the fells, and the old ruins. But he sighed now and then, 
and it was evident that talking of Helswick was as painful to him as it 
was pleasant. 

“Then you have not seen your native place since your return?” said 
Mrs. Massey inquiringly. 

“ Yes, it was my native place,” said Anthony Evans, as if rather in 
response to his own thoughts than in reply to Mrs. Massey. “I was born 
in.a little cottage not for from the church, mam.” 

“ And you have not seen the place since you came back to England ?” 
said Paul, repeating his wife’s inquiry. 

* No—I would rather talk of it than see it,” said Anthony with a 
sigh ; I don’t think I could bear to see it.” 

Mrs. Massey, noticing that there was a hidden sorrow which was 
being touched, now endeavoured to divert Mr. Evans’ thoughts from 
Helswick, and to her relief tea was brought in, as was customary at 
eight o'clock. But Anthony Evans would not join them. He said he 
would much rather not that evening ; he should take a walk in the fields, 
and return to his lodgings. 

“Look in again, then,” said Mr. Massey, “whenever you feel 
inclined.” 

“Thank you, I am much obliged,” said Anthony, taking up his hat, 
and striding forth into the hall and out into the garden. 


Mrs. Massey watched his retreating form out into the road, and said : 
“T pity that man, Paul; I am sure he is troubled with the memory of 
some great grief: he is what the world would call a rough, ordinary 
mortal, I suppose, Paul, without much feeling too.” 

“The world, love, is a very bad judge of people,” said Paul. 

“How happy are we,” said Anna, “who care nothing for the world 
and its judgment.” 

“ You are happy, Anna; are you not?” 

“Very, very happy,” Anna replied. 

“And Katy, what says Katy?” said Paul, “why, she has gone to 
sleep.” 

* And it is sufficient to look wpon her face to see how happy she is,” 
said Anna. 
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And so they chatted on whilst the tea urn hissed on the table, and 
the lamp-light glimmered on the oak wainscoating, on the old-fashioned 
fire-place (where no fire was needed on this summer evening), on the 
tall bronzes above the mantel shelf, on the favourite harp, on the water- 


colour drawings and oil paintings, and on the happy face of the child 
asleep. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE STRANGER. 


Antuony Evans became a frequent visitor at Oak House, and was 
always heartily welcomed there. His intimacy with the Masseys had 
increased ‘his importance in Summerdale, and his plain unassuming 
ways, coupled with his pecuniary liberality, soon made him a general 
favourite. 

But Summerdale wondered greatly at Anthony Evans. Summerdale 
leaned over its half-doorways and watched him to and fro. Summer- 
dale received his nods and kindly-sad salutations with becoming defer- 
ence. Summerdale smoked its pipe, and shook its head, and said 
Master Evans had seen the world; had been in foreign lands where 
there were savages and kangaroos, and whales, and gold, and all sorts 
of things. 

The old rector would talk to Anthony at street corners about distant 
countries, and had even been known to sit down in the Crown bar, 
and listen to the same stories which Anthony had related in the 
smoke-room. But he was a sorrowful man was Anthony, and even the 
villagers saw it. 

Mrs. Massey often thought that poor Anthony had a secret grief of 
which it would be happiness for him to unburthen himself; and as if 
a fellow feeling had strengthened the friendship which Paul felt towards 
this man, Paul would sometimes become quite sorrow-stricken over the 
imaginary griefs which Anna conjured up as Anthony’s afflictions. 


“T shall go and take a peep at Helswick one of these days,” said 
Anthony, in a conversation which had sprung up between Mrs. Massey 
and himself and Paul, on a casual afternoon meeting in the meadows 
outside Summerdale. 

“Tt will look beautiful on such a day as this,” said Mrs. Massey, 
watching Katy gathering flowers that had been cut amongst the newly 
mown grass. 

“Tt was always beautiful when I knew it,” said Anthony, his rough 
weather-beaten face lighting up with the memory of other days. 

“The sea is not so clear and green anywhere as off Denby,” said 
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Anna; “you may see the gravel at the bottom in some of the deepest 
spots.” Then suddenly turning to Paul, who had been unwell for many 
days, Anna said: “ You are ill, Paul ; how pale you are !” 

“No, no,” said Paul, smiling a sickly fictitious smile, “‘the scent of 
the hay, and: the flowers we have gathered is strong ; all right, love, I 
am better now.” 

“You must really have advice, dear,” said Anna anxiously; you have 
never been thoroughly yourself, Paul, since you had that dreadful attack 
at Denby, years ago.” 

“Never mind me, Mr. Evans,” said Paul, taking his wife’s arm and 
putting it through his own. “ You were talking of Helswick ?” 

“Yes, I was saying that I should just take a peep, and then go back 
to Australia.” 

“Indeed !” exclaimed Paul, “I thought we should have had you as 
a permanent resident at Summerdale ; we shall miss you when you are 
gone, I can hardly say how much.” 

“ That we shall,” said Mrs. Massey. 

“You are very kind to say so,” said Anthony, and they went wander- 
ing on by the river. 


In the evening Mrs. Massey, who had thought a great deal about 
Anthony, and had in a vague speculative manner mixed him up with 
Mrs. Grey’s story, said : “ Paul, I believe I know more about Mr. Evans 
than he imagines.” 

“Indeed,” said Paul. “In what way?” 

“You know how curious I have been about his early life at Helswick ?” 

“Yes, my love.” 

‘How often I have troubled you with my wondering and specula- 
tions 3” 

“Tt is never a trouble to hear of your thoughts, Anna,” said Paul. 

“But I know I have said so much about the poor man,” said Anna, 
“T pity him so much.” 

“Tt is a bitter thing to suffer from a secret grief,” said Paul, feeling 
deeply the truth of his assertion. 

Anna set down the earnestness with which Paul said this, to her 
husband’s kind sympathy with Anthony Evans. 

“You remember Mrs. Grey at Helswick, Paul?” 

“Grey,” said Paul doubtfully. 

*Uncle’s housekeeper, who was your r nurse after that dreadful ship- 
wreck.” 

“Yes, yes; how ungrateful to forget her for a moment,” said Paul. 

** You have heard her story—TI think I told it to you.” 

“Something about her husband leaving her shortly after their mar- 
riage ?” 

“Yes,” said Anna, “and I believe this Anthony. Evans to be her 
husband.” 
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“Indeed!” said Paul, becoming interested, and forgetting for the 
moment his own secret sorrow. ’ 

“Yes ; I am almost sure he is.” 

“ And wherefore? His name is Evans.” 

“Tt is assumed. Her husband was a carpenter. Do you not re- 
member how he started when he inadvertently told us that he put the 
window-sashes into Denby Rise?” 

“But he is not the kind of man who would desert a woman,” said 
Paul. 

“‘T should say he is one who would have been an affectionate and 
good husband,” said Anna. “There must have been some foul play ; 
some cruel slander. The poor woman never knew why he left her; but 
she said he would return, and I am sure she loved him with all her 
heart. He was led to believe some wicked libel upon her. The fact 
that he left behind him, as I remember she told me, all the money he 
had, showed that the man was not unkind by nature. It must be he, 
Paul—I am almost sure of it.” 

“ And suppose it is?” said Paul. 

‘We must be sure before we act, love.” 

“ And when we are sure ?” 

“Mrs. Grey must be communicated with.” 

“Where is Mrs. Grey? Still in Maryport ?” 

“Yes, with her two sons—the eldest I am told a very fine fellow in 
every respect. Poor Harry Thornhill introduced him into his business 
house.” 

aul winced at the well-known name and remained silent. 

“T must talk-to him about Mrs. Grey, Paul. What do you think?” 

“JT will not advise you,” said Paul ; “whatever your heart dictates 
will be right.” 


A week had not elapsed ere Mrs. Massey, after repeated attempts, 
succeeded in bringing Mr. Evans to talk more of Helswick, and Helswick 
people. 

Paul, who had been unwell during the day, was walking in the 
garden, smoking, and answering the curious questions of his daughter, 
who was growing more and more like her mamma. 

Anthony Evans was in the dining-room talking to Mrs. Massey. 

“ And when do you think of going to Helswick ?” said Mrs. Massey. 

“T have not decided,” said Anthony mournfully ; “ I sometimes think 
T will not go at all.” 

Anna was almost timidly anxious not to hurt their visitor's feelings ; 
but she was fully bent upon satisfying herself as to his relationship to 
Mrs. Grey, feeling*assured in her own mind that a mutual explanation 
would settle the long estrangement. 

“ Did you know?” began Anna, her heart beating quickly, “did you 
know a person named Grey, at Helswick ?” 
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Anthony’s dark face flushed, and he hesitated. 
“Sarah Grey,” said Anna, looking earnestly at him. 
“ Yes,” said Anthony faintly, “1 did.” 

Anna was sure that yes came from George Grey. 


“She was such a good creature,’ Mrs. Massey went on—“ such a 
kind soul.” 


Anthony moved nervously in his chair. 

“T knew her for many years. There was a sad story connected 
with her earlier life.” 

Anthony trembled, and said nothing. 

“Through some unexplained cause—through some base calumny, no 
doubt—her husband deserted her. Poor thing! it was a dreadful grief 
to her; and yet, like a woman, she went on loving him and praying that 
he would come back.” 

“She was false to him !—False!” exclaimed Anthony. 

“Then you knew her,” said Anna quickly. 

“Pardon me, madam—it is a painful subject,” said Anthony calmer 
for his passionate exclamation. 

“Tam sure she was 4 true good woman ; I dare be sworn she was,” 
said Anna, not heeding Anthony’s agitation. “I saw her every day for 
years ; @ more conscientious kind creature did not exist; nor a more 
affectionate mother.” 

“Mrs. Massey, Mrs. Massey, pray, say no more—your words are like 
daggers,” said Anthony with quivering lips. 

“Then you are not Anthony Evans,” said Anna, rising, “ but—” 


“George Grey,” said the wretched man, covering his face with his 
hands. 


“Oh, dear, dear,” exclaimed Kate, running into the room, “Pa is 
so ill.” 

Mrs. Massey was in the garden in a moment. She found her hus- 
band leaning against a tree, pale and speechless. 

“Paul! Paul!” she exclaimed in agony, taking him by the arm. 

But there was no response. In another moment, however, Paul's lips 
moved, and he attempted to waik. 


“Paul, my husband |” exclaimed Anna. 


“Don’t be alarmed,” said Paul with difficulty, “I shall be better 
presently.” 


“Heaven send he may !” said Anna fervently. 

“Dear papa,” said Kate, taking his other hand and kissing it. 

“Let us go into the house,” said Paul faintly, and he walked with 
tottering steps between his wife and daughter. 

Anthony Evans, or George Grey, as we had better now call him, 
only partially recovered from his sudden surprise and emotion, met them 
at the door, and assisted Mr. Massey to a chair. 

By and bye Paul recovered and was quite himself again, with the 
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exception of being a shade paler. He did not know what had seized 
him ; how he came to be so suddenly ill: it happened all in a moment. 

“T am all right again,” he said after a while, in answer to his visitor. 
“No, thank you, I will not trouble the doctor—there is no need.” 

“Can I do anything for you, anything at all,” said the newly dis- 
covered Grey. 

“ No, thank you,” said Paul. 

“Or for you, Mrs. Massey ?” he asked in a more subdued tone. 

“No, thank you,” said Anna, “you must hear what I have to say 
another day.” 

“T will,” said the man. “Good night, mam; good night, sir ;” said 
Mr. Grey ; “and good night, Miss Kate—take care of papa.” 


It was a beautiful July evening. The moon was just rising over 
the quiet thatched town. The chestnut trees and the limes on the out- 
skirts of the moss-grown old place, were in full flower; and the scent 
of the new blossoms mingled with the odour of garden flowers. It was 
only nine o'clock and yet the people were nearly all abed. George Grey 
wandered down the quiet streets, and thought of the events of the night, 
and of days long long ago. He had loved his wife fervently ; but, like 
many another, not sufficiently to believe in her above everybody else 
and to defy calumny and scandal. 

A doubt of the truth of her shame had never occurred to him until 
this night. For a moment it had wrung his heart; but only for a 
moment. He set down the good religious life which Mrs. Massey had 
described to penitence and remorse. But he could not help feeling as 
he passed along the quiet streets, what a terrible loss was his; what 
a broken wretched life. Money he had in abundance. What was 
money to him? One of those poor thatched cottages with a true, kind 
wife, and with children to love, would to George have been greater 
happiness than anything in the world. Like the best of his order he 
yearned for the domestic sweets of the English hearth ; but better 
solitude, better misery, better death, than a home with the blight of 
dishonour upon it. 


(To be continued.) 











NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


BY LEILA. 


DirFerent seasons awaken different feelings within us. About them 
linger a variety of associations, as with many other things. A song, 
some fragment of poetry, a simple remark, a piece of scenery, often 
recals some old recollection, touches a chord within our hearts that had 
for long rested mute and quiet, and brings back again, a forgotten scene, 
a lost remembrance, something that now we can only gaze upon through 
the dim vista of our tears, for 


‘This is truth the poet sings, 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things.” 


So have seasons of the year their own peculiar and individual associa- 
tions, and of these seasons none are so suggestive of thought, none speak 
so forcibly to us, as New Year's Day. Solemn thoughts must have 
arisen, even in the heart of the trifler, as on the still and silent air of 


midnight, the church bells rung the New Year in. When he felt that 
another year was gone—gone with its pleasures and sorrows ; another 
come, into whose dim shadows we cannot penetrate. The present only 
can we call our own; the past is not—and the future, alas! who shall 
dare to call the future theirs ? 

Peace echoed from the silvery clarion tongues of the church-bells, 
as they wafted over earth the birth of another year. Into the world 
it came unsullied by sin, unclouded by sorrow; but, alas! soon it was 
tainted by the touch of a sin-stained earth. It awakens resolutions of 
a better life, and suggests a holier walk to many, who have wandered in 
the paths of sin. Ah! there is something sad and solemn, as one by one 
the last minutes of the old year wane away ; even though the new one 
holds the promise of a brighter, happier time, still there may have been 
days of gladness, hours of sunshine, in the year that is past, which 
perchance we may never, never have again. Old familiar faces, dear 
remembered forms belong to it, and seem further away from us with 
the new year; the new year which they have never known. Yet we 
must bid it a long fare-well ; with new resolves we must begin again— 
begin, as it were, a new life, a fresh existence. 

Life is indeed a marvel, when we consider it. As we gaze around, 
how incapable we feel of analyzing any one individual’s existence, made 
up of incidents which appear to our human judgment mere trifles, and yet 
they are the very links that join and make the chain of life. The old w, 
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see, with tottering steps and dim sight, perchance alone ; all they have 
loved may have gone, and so alone they still wander in a wide, wide 
world. What is life to them?—a dreary existence !—can pleasure or 
happiness be theirs any longer now !—wherefore do they live !—are the 
thoughts of those younger who behold them. Wisely, and for good, 
they are kept in the world ; the work for which they were sent is not 
accomplished : that work we do not know, but hereafter we shall. The 
young, with youth and hope and life still bright before them, are taken 
from the earth, and when we mourn their loss, we wonder why and 
wherefore they were taken. Such are the buds, the unopened buds, 
that shall bloom in full and lovely radiance in the celestial gardens of 
Paradise. No! life we cannot understand. Wise philosophers have 
never penetrated, and never will, the unseen working of God’s all-wise 
providence. We cannot even understand the many events of our own 
life, and how should we comprehend that of others. Yet, when we look 
back, how wonderfully the little events of our life are the foundations 
of the greater ones, which occur afterwards. 

New Year's Day! Let us not think of it as a mere ordinary day, 
for it is more important than others. It is given us that we may begin 
a better life. If we have been wandering downward, it is to recal us to 
a sense of our position. In this light we should eonsider it ; and en- 
deavour to make it a new day of a wiser life. Learning from its lessons 
wise instructions ; and not only learning, but acting them. Vain and 


useless are idle regrets, we can never recal the past, we can only improve 
the present ; and this let us earnestly endeavour to do, and then when 
this year becomes old, it will yet be a new year to us. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BY HERBERT GRAHAM. 


SHEPHERD.—‘‘I never peruse what’s ca'd the leadin’ article in a newspaper— 
and, to speak the truth, I’m geyan shy o’ them in a magazine too—but 1 devoor the 
adverteesements, which, beside lettin’ you ken everything that’s gaun on in a kintra, 
respectin’ the sellin’ and nifferin’ o’ property, baith in hooses and lands, are to my 
mind, models o’ composition, without ae single unnecessary word, for every word's 
paid for, and that gies the adverteeser a habit o' conceese thocht and expression, 
better than a Logic class.”"—Noctes Ambrosiane, vol. ii., p. 36. 


Lixe the imaginary shepherd of the “ Noctes Ambrosiane,” the 
present writer has a particular fancy for the advertising columns of 
the newspapers. They possess a peculiar but indefinable charm. Some- 
times they are highly amusing ; at other times they are sadly affecting ; 
at all times they are deeply interesting. The advertising columns of a 
single issue of the Times contain many texts from which sermons in- 
numerable might be preached. But yet how often they are passed over 
unheeded! Few people ponder thoughtfully over them, although they are 
not unfrequently more interesting than any other portions of the paper. 

Looked upon as literary productions (if they may be so called), 
advertisements are not altogether unworthy of regard. Although the 
men by whom they are penned make no pretensions to literary accom- 
plishments, yet they frequently exhibit in their advertisements much 
that is elegant, and strictly in accordance with the rules of composition. 
Their sentences are admirably constructed. There is little or no redun- 
dancy in their style of expression, and every word is in its proper place. 
Ellipsis is a more common error than redundancy ; but even that error 
is not of very frequent occurrence. Many advertisements are much 
superior in point of style to even the leading articles of the newspapers 
in which they appear. In this respect advertisements may be studied, 
with much practical advantage by many men who pride themselves upon 
their literary abilities. And yet, strange to say, the very men who write 
advertisements which are perfect models of elegance in composition, are 
quite unable to write accurately, much less elegantly, even the briefest of 
letters. Their correspondence is often from beginning to end a violation 
of almost every rwe of construction. They will convey any information 
more clearly and more elegantly in an advertisement extending to only 
a half dozen lines, than in a letter of any length. How is this accounted 
for? Simply by the fact that every word in their advertisements has to 
be paid for; and, as the shepherd has said, “that gies the adverteeser 
a habit o’ conceese thocht and expression, better than a Logic class.” 
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But the habit of concise thought and expression is seldom, if ever, dis- 
played unless in advertisements. 

There is one portion of the advertising columns of the newspapers 
which is more frequently read than any other—that which contains the 
record of births, marriages, and deaths. Of regular newspaper readers the 
number is comparatively small who never glance at this record. Somehow 
or other we all seem to feel a personal interest in its contents. From 
yesterday’s paper we found that our old college friend, Bob Frisky, 
had become a Paterfamilias; the first intimation we ever received of his 
marriage. ‘To-day we see that she who was the object of our first love ; 
in whose smiles we at one time basked ; for whom we lived, and but for 
whom we thought that we should die ; she who inspired our youthful 
muse to vent itself in rhyme, and with whom we long ago looked for- 
ward to the enjoyment of many years of ecstatic bliss—this fair being is 
married to another. We do not faint, or do anything absurd. We simply 
smile at the recollection of what we are pleased to call our youthful 
folly. To-day, also, we read the announcement of the death of an old 
school-mate and friend, Years have come and gone since we studied 
with him, and played with him. Since then many changes have taken 
place. Our friendship long ago subsided into a mere bowing acquaint- 
ance ; and even that did not long continue—when we met recently we 
passed each other without even a sign of recognition. And now our old 
friend is dead. What a host of recollections crowd upon us. We call to 
mind all our innocent boyish frolics and amusements. Once more we 
tread the green fields, plucking the daisies and buttercups, heedless of 
the song of the lark that soars above our head to heaven’s gate. “Oh, 
for that happy time once more,” we sigh. But scarce a sigh for the old 
friend that has gone. Intercourse with the world has taken the edge 
from our feelings. It is only when death comes within our own circle 
that we can spare a sigh of regret or a tear of sympathy. We read of our 
old friend’s death almost callously; we think not of it again until we 
meet some one who also knew him of old, with whom we. are intimate, 
* and even then we only remark, “I see Charley Blank is dead ;” and our 
friend replies, “So I see from this morning’s paper. Poor fellow!” 
The subject is then dismissed from our thoughts, perhaps for ever. 
We cannot sit down and weep like children. The turmoil ever going 
on around us, and in which we share, serves to banish all sentimentality 
from us. But at times the thought will come upon us, of the friends 
who are uttering heart-breaking sobs over what is left of him whose 
spirit has gone; and at such a time we cannot help thinking that 
soon—how soon we know not—we too may be laid upon a bed of sick- 
ness, and with the cold sweat upon our brow, and cries of anguish from 
loved ones piercing-our ears, we shall turn our face to the wall and die. 

Matter for much serious reflection is also to be found at the top of 
the second column of the Times. To the ordinary reader who has no 
personal interest in what appears in that corner, it is more often a 
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source of amusement than anything else. But, ah! with what deep 
meaning and interest for many are those brief intimations pregnant. 
Oftentimes they are penned with a trembling hand, while the heart of 
the writer is breaking, and the eyes are dimmed with tears. Will they 
ever be seen by those for whom they are intended? The chances are that 
they will not, but hope whispers that they will ; and so they are inserted, 
and with a patient but weary longing the time passes away, and day after 
day the expected answer is looked for, but no answer comes. What a 
mine of family secrets, of pain and sorrow, those intimations cover. It 
may be that a human life, or the happiness of a life, depends upon the 
intimation being seen by the person for whom it is intended. But it is 
not seen. What the consequences are, I cannot tell ; but often—very 
often—must they be of the most serious nature. Sometimes, however, 
those advertisements are merely baits or traps. “If So-and-so will com- 
municate with Such-an-one, he will hear of something to his advantage.” 
It may be that So-and-so will hear of something to his advantage ; but 
it may be also that So-and-so is owing a sum of money to a client or 
friend of Such-an-one, and is keeping out of the way. By replying to the 
advertisement his whereabouts is discovered, and the advantage which 
results to him is that ere long he finds himself in a debtor's prison. 

The heirs of a certain individual are wanted, and are requested to 
communicate with Messrs. Swindler & Rogue, attorneys. How comes it 
that Swindler & Rogue take such an interest in finding out these heirs. 
The reason is that Swindler & Rogue make a livelihood by finding 
out the particulars of unclaimed dividends and such like; and when- 
ever the amount is considerable, they invest a little money in trying to 
find out the persons entitled to them. Having discovered the heirs, 
they intimate that they are in possession of information which is very 
valuable ; that the heirs are entitled. to so much money, and that they 
will be happy to establish the heirs’ right to it, if, in the event of their 
being successful, the heirs will pay them a certain sum—always very 
large. The heirs, not having the information which will enable them 
to dispense with the services of Messrs. Swindler & Rogue agree to the 
demand. The money is recovered, and 8. & R. retain their share. The 
heirs are recommended to invest the money, of which they have gained 
all but possession, which is kept by 8. & R. on their behalf. If the heirs 
are foolish enough to agree to the recommendation, they find themselves in 
a very short time involved in numerous litigations, and so mixed up with 
S. & R. that they cannot extricate theriselves until they are penniless. 
Then, perhaps, the human spiders may charitably allow the flies, whose 
life-blood they have sucked, to get out of the web. Thus it is that 
Messrs. Swindler & Rogue take such an interest in discovering heirs. 

Amusements occupy a prominent place in the advertising columns of 
the newspapers. It is curious to see how some people earn a livelihood. 
One man makes a good income by singing absurd comic (so called) 
songs; another, by dancing on one leg; a third, by risking his life on 
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the tight-rope, a la Blondin, the slack rope, or the trapeze ; a fourth, 
by twisting his body into all sorts of unnatural positions; a fifth, by 
“spiritual manifestations’—and so on. There are always crowds of 
people ready and willing to patronize absurdities and impostures of 
every kind. There are, of course, amusements of a high character, as 
well as of an inferior kind. But I think the worst of all amusements 
are such as are advertised in the columns of the sporting papers—ratting, 
dog-fighting, cock-fighting, and such like. The varieties are so numerous, 
that one wonders how they all manage to succeed in drawing audiences. 

Do you ever read the Zra? Let me commend to your study the 
advertisements contained in the first and last pages of that paper. But 
unless you are “up” in the phraseology peculiar to the “wants” which 
possess so much interest for the genii of the sock and buskin, you are 
likely to be more puzzled than edified. From one advertisement which 
appeared in a recent issue of the Era, I find that a “Juvenile Gent., Low 
Comedian, First Old Man, Walking Gent., Lady for Seconds, Old Lady 
(with Heavies), Walking Lady, Lady Dancer, Columbine, and Fair Utility,” 
were all wanted immediately. To the uninitiated such an advertisement 
is utterly incomprehensible, and the natural exclamation, on reading it, is : 
“ What on earth is meant by a ‘ First Old Man,’ or a ‘ Lady for Seconds,’ 
or an ‘Old Lady (with Heavies),’ or a‘ Fair Utility ?’? The man who drew 
up that advertisement must be a maniac!” Another advertisement of 
* wants,” intimates that “letters not properly stamped will not be re- 
ceived ;” and as others, immediately following, intimate that “no stamps 
are required,” one is naturally led to the conclusion, that actors have 
a notion that their letters ought to go free—perhaps because they 
occasionally personate royalty. In the name of the “ legitimate drama,” 
I entreat any one in the secret to inform me what a “ Kalospinthe- 
chromokrene” is. Will some one enlighten me as to the derivation of 
this word, for I confess my utter ignorance? ‘That it is a “fountain of 
enchantment, by Professor Silvester,’ I gather from an advertisement 
in the Era; but to what language the horrible word belongs I have not 
the most remote idea. Here is another advertisement from the Era : 


“ HARRY CLIFTON’S GREATEST HIT. 


THE HARDWARE LINE. 
My days they pass in one round of pleasure, 
I feel as if I should never grow old; 
For a wife that is good, is a priceless treasure, 
And more to a man than silver and gold. 
Post-free for fifteen stamps. 
Hopwoop & Crew, 42 New Bond Street.” 


Do the two concluding lines form part of “Harry Clifton’s greatest hit?’’ 
If they do, then, Mr. Harry Clifton, or whoever the author may be, is 
deserving of the laureate’s wreath for the exquisite poetry which they 
contain ; and as the practical and the poetical are so well combined, it 
is the very highest praise to say, in the words of the theatrical advertise- 
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ments, that they are “respectable utility.” Be it observed too, that the 
“priceless treasure”—namely, “a wife that is good”—may be had from 
42 New (Matrimonial) Bond Street, post-free, for only fifteen stamps. 
Matrimonial advertisements are frequently observable. Many of 
them are shams, but surely some of them are bona fide. It is a mat- 
ter for curious speculation whether these advertisements ever result in 
marriage between the advertiser and one of his or her correspondents ; 
and if so, whether they turn out to be happy marriages. Some of these 
advertisements are really amusing. The advertiser wants a wife (or 
husband, as the case may be), and he advertises for one as he would 
for a servant. Occasionally, the qualifications and attractions of the 
advertiser are set forth in the advertisement, and they are sometimes 
very peculiar. He does not hesitate to state that the applicant for the 


honour of a matrimonial alliance with him, must be possessed of a ~ 


certain sum of money; but sometimes that appendage is not required, 
although it will not form an objection. I once saw an advertisement 
which bore that the advertiser was a volunteer artillery-man; but 
whether it was expected that that would form an attraction, or an 
objection, I cannot say. I was considerably amused on one occasion, 
when a number of a very cheap weekly periodical came into my pos- 
session. Qn reading over the answers to correspondents (the most 
interesting part of the whole number), I found about a dozen appli- 
eations for husbands and wives, and applications in reply to former 


advertisements. They were all very amusing; but whether they were 


bona fide, 1 do not know. They had the appearance of being so, how- 
ever. “ Matilda R.” stated, in reply to “Charles” (who it would appear 
had answered a former advertisement of Matilda R.’s), that she had 
already been supplied; but that she had a friend whom she thought 
would suit Charles. A description of her friend was given, and 
“Charles” was requested to communicate. This mode of transacting 
matrimonial business must be very handy. It will save a vast amount 
of time and trouble. The persons who fix on each other know each 
other’s object, and so without hesitation or backwardness will come to 
the point at once, and get the whole ‘matter squared off in a very short 
time, just as they would any other piece of business. This system is 
quite in accordance with the go-ahead spirit of the age. I would like 
very much to make the acquaintance of a couple, who had formed a 
matrimonial connexion by means of an advertisement. 

The following advertisement sometime ago went the round of the 
newspapers, and was said to have appeared in a Calcutta paper :— 
“Wanted, by a Blackguard, employinent of any kind, temporary or other- 
wise. The advertiser having hitherto conducted himself as a gentleman, 
and signally failed, of which his hopeless state of impecuniosity is the 
best proof, is induced to adopt the other course, in the hope that he may 
meet with better success. No objection to up-country. Terms moderate, 
Apply, by letter only, to ‘ Perdita,’ care of the printer.” The phraseology 
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it will be observed, is peculiar. The ‘advertiser has conducted himself 
as a gentleman, and has signally failed. In what has he signally failed ? 
The reply afforded by the advertisement is “To conduct himself as a 
gentleman.” The “gentleman” stigmatises himself as a blackguard, de 
presenti (doubtless with perfect accuracy) ; notwithstanding that from 
the middle of the advertisement it would appear that, at the time of 
advertising, he considered himself to be a “gentleman,” but was about 
to “adopt the other course”—i.e., become a blackguard—*in the hope 
that he may meet with better success” —i.¢., in the hope that he may 
not signally fail to conduct himself like a blackguard, as he signally 
failed to conduct himself like a gentleman.—Here is another from the 
Nonconformist :—‘ PoacneR Wantep.—Wanted a thoroughly experi- 
enced poacher, by a farmer in the neighbourhood. Apply by letter to,” 
etc. A novel and ingenious plan for finding out who are poachers. It 
is quite as good and not so stale as, “If So-and-so will communicate 
with Such-an-one, he will hear of something to his advantage.” 

Do you wish to purchase an estate? Glance your eye over the 
advertising columns of the 7imes, and surely you cannot fail to meet 
with one to suit you. For what reason is this estate being sold? we ask 
ourselves, when we have read the advertisement. Ah! for what reason. 

Yenturies ago it was acquired by the ancestor of the present proprietor, 

who founded the family. He was a wise man that ancestor, but his 
descendants have squandered their means most prodigally, and now the 
family estate is brought to the hammer to assist in paying off the debts 
which have been contracted. What will now become of that family 
whose descent can be traced for such a length of time? It may be 
that, Phoenix-like, they will rise again; but it may be, also, that they 
will sink into utter obscurity, and the next generation be homeless 
beggars—perhaps worse. We all sprang from the same root, but what 
changes are ever taking place! The beggar of to-day may be the grand- 
father of a future millionaire and a peer of the realm ; while the peer 
and millionaire of to-day may be the grandfather of a future beggar. 
Verily, many are the ups and downs of life. 

Furniture sales! How come those honsehold-gods to be in the 
market? That middle-aged couple to whom they belong began life 
together ten years ago. At first all things seemed to smile upon them. 
They were happy. But dark days were in store for them. After a few 
years everything seemed to go wrong. One thing after another brought 
them gradually down in the world. They struggled hard to maintain 
their place, but all was ineffectual. They have now resolved to go 
abroad and try what can be done in newer countries. They are sorry 
to leave their old home, and sorry to part with what they regarded 
with so much pride—their household furniture. No woman likes to 
part with that. But it must be done in order to enable them to go 
away. And thusit is that you see this furniture for sale. Here again 
is another lot: The man to whom it belonged is dead, and his executors 
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are realizing his property, as instructed in his will. Here is a third lot : 
The owner is bankrupt, and his furniture is to be sold for the benefit of 
his creditors. There are many other lots, but we must pass them by. 


Here are advertisements of situations vacant, and following them 
are advertisements of situations wanted. 


How much more numerous 
are the latter than the former! 


How many people will to-day glance 
over the “vacant situations,” to see if there is anything to suit them ? 
And how many have spent almost their last coin in paying for an 
advertisement, in the hope of obtaining a situation? All classes of 
servants are here represented—male and female—from the kitchen-maid 
and stable boy, to the governess and managing clerk. How many of 
these are starving, it is hard to say. They hope while they starve, but 
assuredly hope deferred maketh the heart sick. 

We have now to glance over literary advertisements—advertisements 
of new books, papers—in short, everything readable and unreadable. 
Many of these are the first literary efforts of aspiring genius. With 
what pride the tyro gazes upon the advertisement of his work, “ Reginald 
the Regicide ; or the Murderer of Mandoline ;” or it may be a poem, or 
a philosophical dissertation. Te it what it may, the pride is the same. 
The young author has bright dreams of the future, and builds castles in 
the air, of which he is sole lord and master. He hears in imagination 
his name ringing throughout the length and breadth of the land. He 
is courted and caressed—but only in imagination. He longs to hear 
the praises of the critics, but they are in no hurry to sound his praises. 
When they do, it is after this fashion: “ We have before us a novel, 
entitled ‘ Reginald the Regicide, or the Murderer of Mandoline.’ The 
author is evidently a lunatic, and we recommend his friends to look after 
him, with a view to a padded room and cool diet.” If he was not mad 
before, he is very near being rendered mad when he reads this notice of 
his work. But he solaces himself with the thought that he has come 
into the world before his time—and as we happen to be of the same 
opinion, we shall quietly dispose of him and turn to something else. 
What a vast number of volumes are annually ushered into existence ! 
What becomes of them all? Surely, the trankmaker cannot make use of 
all the trash? What becomes of them then? And, important question, 
what is the average number of non-paying volumes published annually. 

Do you wish to make a fortune? Invest a guinea in the “ Royal 
Continental Swindling Company, under Royal patronage,” and five 
hundred to one that you don’t draw a prize of £100,000. Done! And 
done it is. People who are foolish enough to expect to take a fortune 
of £100,000, “at one fell swoop,” are well served when they lose their 
guineas. 

The advertiser is in want of £30 for three months. He will pay 
20 per cent. interest, and deposit security to the value of £50, consisting 
of a gold watch, etc. ete. Here is a chance for making a little money. 
Advance the money by all means, but let me warn you, Mr. Credulous, 
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that at the end of the three months you will be in want of the advertiser 
and also of your £30; and failing his appearance, when you proceed to 
realize the security, you will find its value to be considerably less, than 
£50, after the unit has been deleted ; that the watch has been made to 
sell (bu. not to a purchaser), and that you are the individual who has 
been sold. 

You wish to purchase a second-hand piano? Here is one which cost 
originally £80. It has not been much used. The owner is obliged to 
sell it, as he is going abroad. You may have it dirt cheap, say £35. 
It has a beautiful tone. May you purchase it? Undoubtedly. The 
gentleman is really going abroad soon—in her Majesty's service. But 
perhaps you will take the advice of a piano maker before you conclude 
your bargain—otherwise you run the risk of finding, in the course ofa 
week or so, a piece of unmusical wood in your drawing-room, where you 
expected there was a piano. 

To young men desirous of cultivating their minds—I mean their 
whiskers, let me recommend Madame Brazenface’s Balm of the Desert. 
It is warranted to produce a luxuriant crop after three applications, even 
though the soil be most backward. Procure a bottle of this immediately, 
and in less than a fortnight’s time, the heart of your fair Amiranda will 
be captivated by the silent eloquence of your glorious crop of— pimples. 
Madame Brazenface also prepares, and has always on hand, a large stock 
of rouge, for the use of ladies, which is also warranted to produce results 
somewhat similar to, and quite as astonishing as, her Balm of the Desert. 
Reference is made to the numerous testimonials which have been received 
from all quarters, a gopy of which will be forwarded on receipt of two 
postage stamps. 

If you desire to have the character of any of your friends correctly 
read, please forward a specimen of their handwriting, a lock of their 
hair, and fourteen postage stamps (the latter indispensable) to the 
eminent graphiologist, Madame De la Hoax. 

You will also find in many newspapers the advertisements of eminent 
physicians, particularly Dr. Quack, who has now succeeded to the busi- 
ness of Drs, Henery and Anderson, who have recently been compelled, 
by a variety of circumstances over which latterly they had no control, 
to retire from public life, and occupy apartments in one of Her Majesty’s 
prisons. Dr. Quack guarantees to ruin any man’s constitution, and empty 
his pockets, in an incredibly short space of time. Be good enough to 
observe that his address is the same as that of Madame De la Hoax; 
which is, etc. etc. ; but of course those distinguished professionals have 
no connection whatever with eath other. 

Time and space alike forbid me from dwelling longer upon the 
advertising columns of the newspapers. What I have already written 
will, I think, bear out the remark which I made at the commencement 
of this paper, that sometimes these columns are highly amusing ; at other 
times they are sadly affecting ; at all times they are deeply interesting. 
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OUR RIFLE MEETING AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


I purpose chronicling, in my own roundabout garrulous manner, 
the excitement, and importance, which our first rifle match created in 
the quiet hum-drum town of Westbury. On the way, I shall touch on 
the bitter rivalry which existed between it and the neighbouring town 
of Clapton; to “conclude, as say the play bills,’ with the glorious 
victory of the Westburyites, and their reconciliation with their military 
rivals. 


Now, I am aware, painfully aware, that many of my readers will 


deem aught connected with riflemen, and rifle shooting, tedious and 


uninteresting ; they will say, with that impatient shrug of the shoulders 
which proclaims the captious critic : “ Pooh, the thing has had its day ; 
the subject is well nigh exhausted.” I would respectfully inquire of 
such, if aught new can be found under the sun to descant upon? while 
to their objections, that nothing can rival the utter sameness of a rifle 
match—that nothing can possibly be slower than seeing a man step 
forward, fire, and after the “ping” of the bullet, to watch the flag as 
it announces “outer,” or “centre,” or the more unfortunate “miss”— 
I would suggest that spectators cannot sympathize with, nor feel, the 
anxiety, the wild throbbing of heart, which each competitor feels as 
the decisive “tie” has to be shot off, and the honour of his corps is 
trembling at the stake. 

Possibly a cricket match, or a boat-race or horse-race, may afford 
keener excitement. It is fine, I grant you, to see the lithe batsman 
step forward, and with gigantic power of wrist, drive the ball for a clean 
“six.” Tis exciting, I will allow, to see two boats, following in each 
other’s ruck, like gallant steeds neck and neck, while the eight young 
giants breasts heaving, eyes flashing, teeth firmly clenched, almost lift 
them from the water. It makes one’s heart leap, to see the mighty rush 
of horses, as they tear like a storm-cloud by the post, while the rider's 
colours, seen for a brief flash, mingle together, as in a kaleidoscope, and 
the hoarse crowd is hushed to silence by the intensity of the excitement. 
All this is very well, but for quiet methodical interest, recommend me 
to your rifle match. 

I have said before that Westbury is a steady-going quiet town, with 
nothing particular in it to distinguish it from the ordinary run of country 
towns. We have the annual race-meeting, the annual assembly-ball, 
at which the belles of the neighbourhood do dazzle our eyes by their 
splendour. Sometimes we manage to get up theatricals, and an occa- 
sional concert, with a young lady from London to do the vocal part, and 
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Mr. Tipps, our druggist, who is great on the flute, Mr. Spooner, our 
doctor, who knows something of the cornopean, and the Rev. Mr. Lack- 
lande, our curate, who on the harmonium perhaps elicits more noise than 
harmony—to furnish the instrumental portion. We are a steady-going 
people, I repeat, strongly imbued with the feelings and prejudices of our 
ancestors ; not without some idea of our importance in being able to 
return a Member, and blindly averse to anything new-fangled or radical. 
Unfortunately, our neighbouring town, Clapton, is the very reverse of 
ours, “‘hinc ille lacrime.” Fast is the epithet which I may apply, 
without any injustice, to this misguided town. The young people who 
dwell therein are dissipated, given to balls and pic-nics inordinately ; 
they despise the old order of things, vote everything approved of by 
their elders as “ slow,’ and insist, on retaining a ranting radical burgess. 
What wonder, then, that deadly rivalry should exist between our little 
town and our bumptious neighbour. 

When the rifile movement first began to make a stir throughout the 
land, and people considered that it would be as well to have an army at 
home to defend our “’omes and ’earths,” while our regular armies were 
fighting for us abroad—when the various questions of costume, buff, 
gray, or red, were being hotly discussed, and some were advocating gray 
because not easily seen ; others red, because more martial—at this period 
the good people of Westbury were bitten by the universal mania, and 
went howling, raving mad. Nothing was heard in the public-houses, 
where assembled respectable tradesmen, in the market, and in the houses 
in general, but the universal cry, “We must have a rifle corps, and 
show these Clapton people that, old-fashioned as we are, loyalty exists 
in us to the back bone.” No sooner had -the idea blushed to find itself 
fame, than subscriptions were set on foot, headed of course by honourable 
Member and his family, after this style : 

Lord Argent, . 0 
The Lady Argent, . : 0 
Hon. Caroline Argent, q ‘ : 0 
Hon. Frederick Argent, 0 
Hon. Mary Argent, 0 


Which style, you see, makes a small sum of money go a very great way, 
even if it is only from the high and mighty sound of the names. Then, 
of course, followed that mighty potentate, the Mayor, with his ten 
guineas ; and then, in respectful order, followed the lesser luminaries of 
‘the town. 

The people took it up earnestly, and ere long we had the satisfac- 
tion of beholding the Government consignment of rifles and the drill in- 
structor arrive ; while every evening, on the green, would the youth and 
tradesmen be seen going through the mystic evolutions of marking time, 
shouldering arms, and the necessary but not absolutely graceful “ goose 
step.” Then you might behold the draper Sarsnet, who the long day 
through had wielded nothing more warlike than a cloth-yard, and from 
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whose lips had issued in honied accents which no buyer could withstand, 
“This is the newest style, madam,” or “Allow me to show you this 
superior thing in cottons.” Then might you behold him, with his 
graceful form attired in the gray military coat, and his stalwart legs 
encased in knickerbockers, making the earth re-echo to his martial tread. 
Then could you see Brisket, the butcher, who had spent the day, as says 
Punch, in “ killing hisself,” with stripe of dignity on arm, marching be- 
fore his company, as proud as is the turkey midst the lesser fowls. And 
there too, “velut Luna inter minores,’ might you observe with awe the 
Mayor himself, slightly inclined to obesity, and feeling martial and un- 
comfortable in his tight stock. No mean sight was he in brilliant military 
attire, and feathered shako, while from his lips issued the stern word of 
command. Then the band; that was a success, I promise you ; all the 
musical talent of the town was there displayed, and as it marched at the 
company’s head to church, the chance Claptonite who beheld it felt his 
heart smite him with bitter envy. From the scarlet-plumed bandmaster, 
who blew himself purple on the cornet, down to the drummer, who 
thumped his instrument solemnly as do all drummers, that band was a 
success, and “reflected,” as said the Westbury Magnet, “ the greatest credit 
on the musical genius of our town. Then, with the fair, no one: but a 
rifleman had the slightest chance of success. Sundry misguided men have 
affirmed in my hearing, that no maiden’s heart can stand the scarlet coat 
of the line; but this I do persistently deny as a sorry libel. I tell you it 
is the volunteers, ces braves, who have their own way with the fair ; and 
should one of our rifles meet a maiden in the street, and say unto her, 
“ Maiden, attend; if you do not take me home, introduce me to your 
aunt, give me tea and buns, and play Dolores’ ‘ Brook, I will quit the 
corps incontinent,” he would not be imprisoned as an insane caitifl, but 
be reverently obeyed for his rifle’s sake. 

Man is essentially an imitative animal, and herein he does but act 
like the monkey, to whom the pre-Adamites would refer our origin 
generally. Jacko combs his hair, and trims his whiskers daintily, because 
he sees man so doing; and we, poor fools, do not fashion our conduct 
according to our own pleasure, but because other people do this, that, 
and the other. Nor did the Clapton people differ from their fellow-men. 
No sooner was it noised about that our rifle corps was the admiration 
of the country, than they immediately set about forming one, and went 
through the usual processes of collecting subscriptions, and drilling, and 
marching ; though I have heard that the majority of the Claptonites 
were hopelessly stupid, and remained in the “awkward squad” a sorry 
time ; while, as for their band, the first attempt to perform “ The Soldier's 
Chorus,” from “ Faust,” produced a discord from which the whole corps 
fled howling. 

And now, after all this prefatory talk—some of which was necessary, 
some as foolish as superfluous—I am about ,to approach the story of our 
Rifle Meeting and its results. It became a patent fact to the good 
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people of Westbury, that mere drilling and marching, would not answer 
the end of routing the foe, should any such attempt to land; but that 
the rifle, which a kind Government allowed, should be used to put a 
bullet surely and truly into the enemy, whether in the open or from 
behind a tree, it mattered little, provided that it sent him to his long 
account. As certainty of aim can be obtained, like all other things, by 
practice solely, the riflemen of Westbury, to adopt a sporting phrase, 
“put their backs” into the shooting, and whenever they could spare 
an hour from their daily avocations, repaired to the “ butts,” which were 
erected at a convenient distance from the town, close to the silver stream, 
which, fringed with towering woods, imparted quite a picturesque charac- 
ter to the scenery. Here the crack shots exercised daily, to the intent 
that they might become brilliant and astonish the world. Nay, I am 
free to confess that in every heart lurked the forbidden thought, ‘Some 
day I may win the highest prize at Wimbledon.” To his worshipful 
the Mayor, whom the Westburyites esteemed a demi-god, occurred about 
this time a brilliant idea. Success in trade—for his “washup,” had 
originally"doled out pounds of moist sugar, and sold candles—suggested 
to his gigantic mind the idea that competition is the soul of business, 
and this being the case, why should fot competition be the soul of rifle 
shooting. ‘I will found a prize,” complacently said the Mayor, “and 
thus with one stone will slay two birds—make my name renowned, and 
please my townsmen.” 

To make the competition greater, the Member. himself graciously 
promised to give a cup to be shot for by the corps of Westbury and 
Clapton, and in shooting for which they were to forget their enmity. 
Did his Lordship, I wonder, think of the contending hosts, who at 
Nature’s powerful summons forgot for a while the strife, and dipped 
their blood-stained faces in the same stream? Mayhap, for he was a 
University man, and University men are expected to know everything, 
“and a thrifle more.” At first those of Clapton were highly indignant 
and disdainful, thinking it beneath them to contend with the West- 
buryites, but the glitter of the cup proved too much for their nerves, 
so they accepted our challenge and engaged to send the best men of 
theirs to shoot. 

Placards were stuck up all over the town headed: “Granp Ririz 
Meetine.— Wednesday, August 25th.—Lorp Arcent’s Cup will be shot 
for by the Corps of Westbury and Clapton. Ranges, 450 and 500 yards. 
Five shots at each ; entrance, 5s.—Hon. Secretary, Jonn Sarsner.” 

To describe the excitement that reigned in our town from the appear- 
ance of this placard, till the meeting itself, would need a better pen 
than mine. What boots it to tell how that Sarsnet entirely neglected 
his business, and left it to @ nervous youth with straw-coloured hair and 
weak eyes, who stammered ; how that Brisket, little recking whether 
people starved ‘or not, for ever kept practising ; how that rumours por- 
tentous reached us of the scores made by Clapton, one in particular 
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having scored 33. Quite in a ferment, was quiet Westbury, with rifles 
cleaning and spunging, and positions being studied ; while deep at each 
man’s heart lay the cold dread that, by some happy stroke, a Claptonite 
would bear off the glittering trophy. The two best shots of either corps 
were, as was confidently affirmed, Lieutenant Winton, on the side of our 
town, and Captain de Boots, a very heavy swell, on the part of the rival 
host. Eloquent leaders appeared in the Magnet, exhorting the men of 
Westbury to do their devoirs manfully on the auspicious day ; thunder- 
ing tirades were fulminated in the Clapton Gazette, confidently asserting 
that if the men of Clapton lost, it would be by unfair dealing. 

“ Fair was the morn, and cool the zephyr blew’—a little too fresh for 
the contending parties, and the knowing ones augured that the breeze 
would favour neither—on the day which was to witness victory and 
defeat ; the Member’s cup either borne ingloriously to the foeman’s 
city, or kept gloriously at home. As Clapton is not very far, it was 


arranged that its corps should march into Westbury, and you may be’ 


sure an anxious look-out was kept during the early part of the morning, 
whilst “ours” stood under arms ready to receive them in the market- 
place. Great as may have been the faults of our rivals, want of punctu- 
ality was certainly not one of them, for, to the appointed time, the sounds 
of martial music were heard in the distance, and the familiar thud of 
marching men, and soon the rival corps began to appear, with their 
colours flying, and their scarlet Garibaldis glaring in the sun. At their 
head marched De Boots, gorgeously arrayed, and with a look of blaze 
confidence on his lordly features, as if he thought the fetching home 
of the cup rather a bore than otherwise. Behind him came the picked 
shots of the town, looking, as I thought, rather disgusted ; but then, you 
see, an hour’s march under the hot sun is not calculated to raise the 
spirits wonderfully. However, sundry gulps from canteens and quiet 
pipes soon set them all right, and the two corps, now mingled in 
friendly amity, marched to the scene enlivened by the dulcet strains of 
“ Pretty Polly Perkins.” 

The butts presented quite a pretty picture. ‘ All the population of 
Westbury had turned out in their holiday attire, and the elité of the 
town and neighbourhood lined the entrance to the marquee with their 
carriages” (sic the Magnet). ‘There in the glory of his uniform, and 
bursting with importance, was the red-faced Mayor, happy in everything, 
save that his sword would ever and anon get between his legs and make 
him uncomfortable. 

The serious business of the day now commences, and the Mayor's 
prize, as being first on the list, is shot for by the Westburyites alone, 
so the Clapton men have only to look on quietly, and smoke. Need- 
less to enlarge here, how the dry details of the shooting went on; that 
Brisket made the most at 500, and Tomkins, the brewer, at 600. They 
are all out and there remain only three—the butcher, the young Lieu- 
tenant Winton, and Sarsnet the Secretary. The latter misses the target 
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entirely,.and amidst breathless silence, he of the cleaver and his officer 
shoot off their tie. The latter scoring an “ outer,” and Brisket a “ bull’s- 
eye,” he is declared the winner, amidst shouts that make the welkin 
(whatever that may be) ring again; whilst the fortunate competitor, 
feeling giddy and hot, is carried into the tent there to be congratulated 
by the pompous little Mayor, who, in frantic efforts to say something 
Demosthenic, becomes quite unintelligible. But it is all one to Brisket, 
he has gained Audos, and something more substantial still in the shape of 
thirty hard sovereigns. 

And now the bugle sounds its impatient summons, and the great 
event of the day is to commence. Hopes and bets both run high. The 
Westbury men are ready to back Lieutenant Winton or Brisket to fabu- 
lous amounts; the volunteers of Clapton are firm in their reliance on 
the prowess of De Boots, and the keen eye of private Scroggins, who has 
been a poacher and feels quite at home with the rifle. The occupants of 
the carriages are gaily chatting with the officers, and something more 
than chat is going on between Winton and the Lady Caroline ; at least 
it is not absolutely necessary, for common conversation, that he should 
hold the little hand, cased in pearl-gray kid Jouvins, size 6}, so firmly, 
and look up so lovingly into her eyes. De Boots is also trying to do 
the die-away with the lady, but is evidently no special favourite. His 
whiskers and eye-glass do not make up for young Winton’s sunburnt 
face and merry eyes; therefore he contents himself with the thought, 


that, nolens volens, the Lady Caroline will have to present the cup to 
him with her own fair hand. Probably the young Lieutenant is thinking 
of a similar contingency too, but he will do his best, and the ranges are 
his favourite ones, so the following lines dart. across his mind— 


** Non jam prima peto Mnestheus neque vincere certo, 
Quamquam 0!” 

Shortly after, the firing commences, and in mingled ‘order Westbury 
and Clapton make the air ring with the sharp “ping” of their rifles ; 
while ever and anon, after the report, the marker’s flag shows that the 
dark gray marksman has missed the target, and the scarlet Garibaldi 
scored a “bull’s-eye.” Brisket and Winton are shooting steadily, no- 
thing very brilliant as yet ; some of the Clapton men, De Boots among 
the number, have scored wonderfully, and the good people of Westbury 
feel at their hearts a cold, uncomfortable feeling, while the hopes of the 
Claptonites rise to fever point. Suddenly the tide turns, and Winton 
turns the eyes of all upon him, by his magnificent shooting ; two bull’s- 
eyes and a centre considerably augment his score, and he is ahead, 
closely followed by De Boots. Brisket has fallen off and will do no 
more. One shot and they are tied; the two officers and private 
Seroggins. All hold their breath, and a lady in the carriage can 
scarcely keep erying out. Scroggins fires—a miss, by all that’s won- 
derful ; his nerve was too unequal to the task. Out steps Winton— 
a centre, neatly and quietly done. “ Now,” says De Boots, and takes 
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careful prolonged aim; a crack from the rifle, a “tang” from the iron 
target, and all wait anxiously for the result. Where is the flag, that the 
marker does not raise it? Hola/ a danger signal, and he glides from 
his post to the butt and examines it. De Boots gnaws his moustache 
in angry impatience ; Winton feels somewhat heart-sick ; sooth to say, 
as for the spectators, their feelings are almost suffocating them. Ha! 
the flag—as I live, a centre, and they are tied again. Men take a long 
breath and the marksmen face one another, with steady hungry look, as 
we see on the prize-fighter’s face, when he prepares for the final clutch. 

Again the rifles are loaded, and Winton, pale as death, steps out. 
Now may the gods nerve thy arm, and steady thy aim, young champion 
of Westbury. Again the stream of fire, again the sharp “tang”—this 
time, an unmistakable “ bull’s-eye,” beautifully made. 

Silence there for the Captain’s shot. Every eye is upon him as he 
advances to position, and taps his rifle confidentially—then measures the 
distance carefully. No lengthened aim this time; but he fires almost 
precipitately. Some mistake again, for there is no flag; but a moment, 
and up-rises the “outer” signal. Complete silence for an instant, and 
then comes the storm of applause, and cries of “ Hurrah for Lieutenant 
Winton and Westbury!” and in a certain carriage a lady, with tears 
in her eyes, rends to fragments her pearly gloves. The Clapton men 
look slightly savage, but their better feeling of admiration conquers, 
and they cheer for Winton as heartily as their opponents. After all, 
De Boots is a good fellow, so he bears his defeat like a man, and assures 
his rival, ‘“‘ Nevaw saw such shooting, my deaw fellaw, allow me”—then 
shakes him heartily by the hand. 

Now comes the gallant Lieutenant’s happy moment, the very 
hascheech of felicity, as he marches up to the Member's carriage and is 
congratulated in a neat speech by Lord Argent, while, from the hands 
of her whom he loves, he receives the hard won cup. Her lips of 
course, only murmur the conventional: “ Allow me to congratulate you, 
Lieutenant Winton ;” but her eyes dance with delight, and say: “My 
darling, my brave, I shall love thee more for this.” 

And all this time, the cheering has but redoubled from both sides, 
and Winton feels it obligatory that he should say a word or two. | True 
enough he cannot say much, as his only practice in that way has been 
the after supper speech, at old Brasenose, when a sprinkling of “ jolly 
good fellahs,” and “The ladies at home,” atoned for more elaborate 
oratory. Coming forward to the door of the tent, he bends his head 
and assures the assembled volunteers that the present moment is the 
happiest moment of his life—(hear, hear)—and that it gives him great 
pleasure to have kept the cup at Westbury. (Storms of applause, in 
which both sidés join unanimously.) 

The shooting completed, the jovial Mayor comes forward, and offers 
a suggestion, that they should make a night of it, there and then, like 
they do at Wimbledon. Agreed to rapturously of course, and provisions 
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of all kinds, with sundry casks and decanters, are brought upon the 
scene; nor is the weed lacking that gladdens the hearts of men. 
Singing with IJngoldsby, “Where we have dined, boys, there let us 
sup,” De Boots offers his services in brewing a mighty bowl of punch, 
the perfume of which, as it rises in the evening air, would make the 
veriest anchorite smack his lips like a Bishop. Festivity is the order of 
the evening, belts are loosened, stocks removed, and in friendly hob-nob 
join gray coat and scarlet Garibaldi; the whole time, talking, as beaten 
men will, about that unlucky puff of wind that made them miss. 

When Bacchus reigns, the Muses are not distant; a song is called 
for, and De Boots volunteers, pealing out into the evening air, “The 
Merriest Man in the Company.” (Tumultuous cheering.) And after 
Private Scroggins favours the company with, “There's life in the old 
hound yet”—the chorus of which is caught up, and hurled from bank to 
bank of the river, where the curlews are vainly trying to go to sleep, 
and wondering what the noise means. Winton is of course asked for 
a song, and complies in a fine voice, with “Sweet spirit, hear my 
prayer.” More healths are drunk, and the Mayor is on his legs. 
“Silence for his worship.” He rises, he says, as peacemaker; why 
should any rivalry exist between Clapton, and the town of which he is 
the unworthy representative? (Cries of “No, no;” some of the most 
hilarious joining in, “For he’s a jolly good fellow.”) The Mayor waxes 
earnest. “Why, I repeat it, should we feel jealous of each other, and 
treat each other unkindly ¢ Let us be friends henceforth, and join hands 
together in peace.” s 

He ceased, and each Claptonite seized the wine-glass or the pewter, 
and with sincere good faith, drank everlasting friendship with his 
brother Westburyite. “Silence for a toast; charge glasses, gentlemen. 
‘The united Corps of Westbury and Clapton, long may they continue 
the finest soldiers, and the deadliest shots.’” Round after round of 
cheering, above which rises the usual refrain, ‘We won't go home till 
morning.” But as this, under the present state of affairs, is not 
exactly feasible, the company rises, and quits the scene of the day's 
triumph. Hardan, of the Magnet, links his arm through that of 
Stinger of the Gazette, and they stagger homewards pleasantly. As 
for marching order it is a matter of entire impossibility. 

‘* Kings may be blest, but Tam was glorious, 
O’er all the ills of life victorious,” 
sings Robbie Burns; so with the gallant volunteers, they care not for 
the possible “coppers” of the morrow, nor think they of aught but 
the present genial state, and how that Westbury beat Clapton and kept 
the cup in the Rifle Meeting of 1864. 
GWYNETH. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAINT FRIDESWIDE’S.” 


(Continued from Page 184.) 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE CRICKET MATCH AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 

Time passed pleasantly enough at Fairwater. After the excitement 
and hard work of Oxford, Paul was glad to be thoroughly idle for a time ; 
if at least passing one’s time in the society of a clever and light-hearted. 
girl, or dreaming away long mornings wnder the arching trees, be really 
idling away time, a fact which I am mueh inclined to question. This 


same dreaming is a luxury which is not permitted to all mortals. Some 


people can only dream in bed, and then their visions are caused by 
indigestion ; but the day-dream in the glorious summer weather, with the 
pure azure above, the cool leaves around, and the long shadows flitting 


to and fro over the greensward, is a blessing which comes to the few. 

No one who knew anything about our friend Paul, could possibly 
call him a dreamer—a sleepy, lazy fellow, who was always on his back, 
and who hated exertion ; yet muscular and active though he was, the 
best oar in the St. Chrys’tom’s boat, and a good cricketer to boot, he 
would dream away whole hours under the great elms and beeches in 
Fairwater Park, and watch the wild fowl scudding about over the lake, 
or the rabbits frisking round the gnarled roots of the trees. 

What were the subjects of his dreams, I wonder? I may lift the 
curtain a little, I think, and disclose that Paul was in the habit of reason- 
ing with himself, and taking himself to task most severely in most of 
these reveries. ‘There was a change in him; he felt it too distinctly to 
treat it as an illusion: he thought more about Edith Challoner, and less 
about his home or other things, than he could have supposed it possible. 
He found himself absolutely at the beck and call of the young girl 
whom he had seen, for the first time, under the trees in Magdalen walk ; 
and had Edith.chosen to be tyrannical, which she by no means was, she 
would have found Paul a veritable serf in her service. Paul felt all 
this, and asked himself the question, what does it mean? I can’t be 
in love, the thing is too absurd, I’ve never cared for this kind of thing ; 
in fact, I have always held aloof from it, as a waste of time, and an 
unnecessary sort of thing ; besides, what a fool I should look if I were 
to become spoony after all the tirades I have fulminated against women 


and their ways, No, Paul settled that he was decidedly not in love! 
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He tried to read instead of dreaming, when not with Edith, but this 
proved a dead failure. At last Frank Challoner, who had been away for 
a day or two, returned and announced that he had completed all the 
arrangements for the cricket match, and that it was to take place in two 
days’ time. This was a diversion in the right direction, and Paul gave 
up dreaming, and even walks with Edith, in favour of a vigorous practice 
at bowling ; Challoner taking his place at the wicket, and receiving a 
series of painfully swift and ‘savage balls from Paul’s strong arm. 

The morning of the match was all that could be desired, and some 
suspicious looking clouds which had appeared threatening on the pre- 
vious night had rolled away by day-break. The wickets were pitched 
in a capital piece of sward, some little distance from the house, and here 
a gay marquee was erected, and preparations for lunch were set on foot 
under the superintendence of the butler. The military cricketers arrived 
in a drag from Cliffside in excellent time, and were greeted by the 
Challoners and the rival eleven in the marquee. Paul Romaine had 
walked down from the house with Edith Challoner, and had had one 
of the pleasantest talks he ever remembered to have had anywhere, so 
much so that for the first time in his life he regretted that he was going 
to play cricket. 

After the officers had paid their respects to the ladies, one of them, a 
rather handsome man, with languid brown eyes and long soft moustache, 
lingered persistently by Edith’s side, and began talking to her in a way 
which left her no choice but to listen, and Paul no chance of cutting in 
and spoiling the ¢éte-a-téte. Paul thought too, that Edith’s eye sparkled 
a little, and that a brighter colour came into her cheek as she listened 
to the officer’s talk. She certainly did listen, and talk too, and was evi- 
dently much pleased with her companion. 

“ Who is that man talking to Miss Challoner?” asked Paul of some 
one. 

“Oh, that’s Captain Singleton; he’s the nephew of Lord Thornwood, 
you know, a very nice fellow, very distinguished too in the Indian 
Mutiny, I believe.” 

During the time of preparation, whilst the stumps were being 
pitched, and the umpires chosen, Captain Singleton continued to talk 
to Edith. Why was it, I wonder, that Paul suddenly arrived at the 
conclusion that this Captain Augustus Singleton, of the —th regiment 
of light infantry, was his personal foe, and as such to be marked out for 
speedy vengeance? Certain it is, that Paul did arrive at such a con- 
clusion, though the logic which led him to it would hardly have done 
him credit at Oxford ; and with a singular inconsistency he muttered, 
as he stalked forth to the bowling place, “Well, it’s no business of 
mine, at any rate.” 

The game began, and Mrs. Challoner and Edith, with two or three 
ladies who had come over to see the match, with several children who 
enjoyed the fun amazingly, were seated under the shadow of the tent. 
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Paul bowled very badly at first. Perhaps the sun was too hot, or 
perhaps the ground was slippery, or perhaps, but this is very unlikely, 
he might have been thinking of Edith Challoner and Captain Singleton. 
At all events, he bowled badly, and the soldiers had got thirty runs with 
only three wickets down. 

“Look out, Romaine, this will never do, you know,” said Challoner, 
as little Ensign Pipps hit another of Paul’s balls for three and ran up 
the score to an alarming extent. At the next over Pipps was caught 
out, and Singleton took his place at the wicket. He was considered a 
crack player by the officers, and more than one had said: “ By Jove, we 
shall see some play now, you know.” 

When Paul found himself opposite to the champion player of Cliff- 
side, a singular change was observable in his bowling; he relinquished 
his careless style, and sent his first ball whizzing like a cannon shot at 
his opponent’s wicket ; and though of course it was by pure accident that 
the ball hit the Captain full on the leg a little above his pad, yet Paul’s 
face wore a pleased expression, nevertheless, as he heard Singleton’s no 
very gentle expression of pain. The Captain, however, played well and 
carefully, nor did Paul’s swift balls again take him at a disadvantage. 
Two wickets fell before them, but Singleton still remained master of his 
position. Once when he had cut one of Paul’s balls right away to leg 
and had run three for it, the cries of “ Well played Singleton,” which 
resounded from the soldiers, were re-echoed_by the ladies, and Paul 
heard, or thought he heard, Edith’s voice raised in praise of the Captain’s 
success. 

“By Jove,” muttered Paul between his clenched teeth, “he shall 
come out this time.” And as he so muttered he delivered a ball at once 
so swift and true, that it flew like lightning past Singleton’s bat, and 
sent the stumps in three different directions, amid shouts of “ Well 
bowled, Romaine, well bowled!” When the last of the officers came 
out, the score stood at 125, of which Singleton had made the greatest 
number. 

“We shall get an awful licking Challoner, I’m afraid,” said young 
Burnand, a cousin of Challoner’s, who had come over for the match. 

“Licking! Not a bit of it,” said Paul, coming up at the moment ; 
“they haven't got any bowlers; I believe all their strength’s in 
batting.” 

He turned away and walked over to Edith. 

“ How well you have been bowling,” she said, looking for a moment 
into his dark, deeply marked face, now glowing with heat and exertion ; 
“you bowled out Captain Singleton beautifully.” 

“Tm glad you think so, Miss Challoner,” said Paul somewhat gruffly ; 
“T feared my success there might not have pleased so well.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked quickly; “do you suppose that any 
of your successes would be unpleasant to me ?” 

“I hardly know ; it depends very much on circumstances, I expect. 
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H{e tried to read instead of dreaming, when not with Edith, but this 
proved a dead failure. At last Frank Challoner, who had been away for 
a day or two, returned and announced that he had completed all the 
arrangements for the cricket match, and that it was to take place in two 
days’ time. This was a diversion in the right direction, and Paul gave 
up dreaming, and even walks with Edith, in favour of a vigorous practice 
at bowling ; Challoner taking his place at the wicket, and receiving a 
series of painfully swift and ‘savage balls from Paul’s strong arm. 

The morning of the match was all that could be desired, and some 
suspicious looking clouds which had appeared threatening on the pre- 
vious night had rolled away by day-break. The wickets were pitched 
in a capital piece of sward, some little distance from the house, and here 
a gay marquee was erected, and preparations for lunch were set on foot 
under the superintendence of the butler. The military cricketers arrived 
in a drag from Cliffside in excellent time, and were greeted by the 
Challoners and the rival eleven in the marquee. Paul Romaine had 
walked down from the house with Edith Challoner, and had had one 
of the pleasantest talks he ever remembered to have had anywhere, so 
much so that for the first time in his life he regretted that he was going 
to play cricket. 

After the officers had paid their respects to the ladies, one of them, a 
rather handsome man, with languid brown eyes and long soft moustache, 
lingered persistently by Edith’s side, and began talking to her in a way 
which left her no choice but to listen, and Paul no chance of cutting in 
and spoiling the ¢éte-a-téte. Paul thought too, that Edith’s eye sparkled 
a little, and that a brighter colour came into her cheek as she listened 
to the officer’s talk. She certainly did listen, and talk too, and was evi- 
dently much pleased with her companion. 

“Who is that man talking to Miss Challoner?” asked Paul of some 
one. 

“Oh, that’s Captain Singleton; he’s the nephew of Lord Thornwood, 
you know, a very nice fellow, very distinguished too in the Indian 
Mutiny, I believe.” 

During the time of preparation, whilst the stumps were being 
pitched, and the umpires chosen, Captain Singleton continued to talk 
to Edith, Why was it, I wonder, that Paul suddenly arrived at the 
conclusion that this Captain Augustus Singleton, of the —th regiment 
of light infantry, was his personal foe, and as such to be marked out for 
speedy vengeance? Certain it is, that Paul did arrive at such a con- 
clusion, though the logic which led him to it would hardly have done 
him credit at Oxford ; and with a singular inconsistency he muttered, 
as he stalked forth to the bowling place, “Well, it’s no business of 
mine, at any rate.” 

The game began, and Mrs. Challoner and Edith, with two or three 
ladies who had come over to see the match, with several children who 
enjoyed the fun amazingly, were seated under the shadow of the tent. 
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Paul bowled very badly at first. Perhaps the sun was too hot, or 
perhaps the ground was slippery, or perhaps, but this is very unlikely, 
he might have been thinking of Edith Challoner and Captain Singleton. 
At all events, he bowled badly, and the soldiers had got thirty runs with 
only three wickets down. 

“Look out, Romaine, this will never do, you know,” said Challoner, 
as little Ensign Pipps hit another of Paul’s balls for three and ran up 
the score to an alarming extent. At the next over Pipps was caught 
out, and Singleton took his place at the wicket. He was considered a 
crack player by the officers, and more than one had said: “ By Jove, we 
shall see some play now, you know.” 

When Paul found himself opposite to the champion player of Cliff- 
side, a singular change was observable in his bowling; he relinquished 
his careless style, and sent his first ball whizzing like a cannon shot at 
his opponent’s wicket ; and though of course it was by pure accident that 
the ball hit the Captain full on the leg a little above his pad, yet Paul’s 
face wore a pleased expression, nevertheless, as he heard Singleton’s no 
very gentle expression of pain. The Captain, however, played well and 
carefully, nor did Paul’s swift balls again take him at a disadvantage. 
Two wickets fell before them, but Singleton still remained master of his 
position. Once when he had cut one of Paul’s balls right away to leg 
and had run three for it, the cries of “ Well played Singleton,” which 
resounded from the soldiers, were re-echoed_by the ladies, and Paul 
heard, or thought he heard, Edith’s voice raised in praise of the Captain’s 
success. 

“By Jove,” muttered Paul between his clenched teeth, “he shall 
come out this time.” And as he so muttered he delivered a ball at once 
so swift and true, that it flew like lightning past Singleton’s bat, and 
sent the stumps in three different directions, amid shouts of “ Well 
bowled, Romaine, well bowled!” When the last of the officers came 
out, the score stood at 125, of which Singleton had made the greatest 
number. 

“We shall get an awful licking Challoner, I’m afraid,” said young 
Burnand, a cousin of Challoner’s, who had come over for the match. 

“Licking! Not a bit of it,” said Paul, coming up at the moment ; 
“they haven’t got any bowlers; I believe all their strength’s in 
batting.” 

He turned away and walked over to Edith. 

“ How well you have been bowling,” she said, looking for a moment 
into his dark, deeply marked face, now glowing with heat and exertion ; 
“you bowled out Captain Singleton beautifully.” 

“Tm glad you think so, Miss Challoner,” said Paul somewhat gruffly ; 
“T feared my success there might not have pleased so well.” 

“What do you mean ?” she asked quickly ; “‘do you suppose that any 
of your successes would be unpleasant to me 4” 

“I hardly know; it depends very much on circumstances, I expect. 
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It's such a new thing for people to be interested in me or my doings, that 
perhaps I don’t quite realize it ; but excuse me, I must go in.” 

So saying, he shouldered his bat and went to the wicket. 

Edith’s soft eyes followed him, and though the handsome face of 
Captain Singleton was easily distinguishable from where she sat, Edith 
did not look at him, but at Paul, who, we know, was not handsome, and 
who had just been almost rude to her. 

: Edith’s interest in Paul was rewarded, for that gentleman played so 
well that he soon won “golden opinions from all sorts of men,” and the 
military heroes of Cliff-side declared that “the big Oxford man was an 
uncommonly neat bat and no mistake.” 

In vain Captain Batter of the dragoons gave his celebrated slow balls, 
in vain Lieutenant Saberley delivered his most aggravating “ twisters,” 
Paul played the dangerous balls, and sent the others spinning across the 
ground, amid shouts of “Run it out!” “Go another, there’s loads of 
time !” 

When at length, hot and exhausted, Paul was run out, and retired 
with forty runs, his fame was up several degrees, but strange to say his 
temper was no better than before. In fact, our friend Paul, whose faults 
I have never tried to gloss over, was in a thoroughly savage mood, ready 
to fancy any nonsense that came uppermost, to think himself aggrieved 
and neglected, Edith cold, and Singleton an ass; all which things 
show very clearly that that remark of his, “ Well, it’s no business of 
mine,” was perhaps the most foolish thing of the many which he had 
said that day. 

Presently an incident happened which, by calling Paul into action, 
did him some good. One of the children who were looking at the match 
was a curly-haired boy of ten, son of one of Mr. Challoner’s tenants. 
Little Archie, with that determination to get hurt if possible which 
characterizes all children, had strayed within the flags marking the 
bounds of the ground ; and presently a ball, struck by Burnand, came 
flying through the air, and hitting the boy full on the head, stretched 
him senseless on the ground. 

There was an immediate rush to the spot, but the first to raise up the 
child and carry him in his strong arms to the tent, was Paul. The boy’s 
face was white and his eyes closed, and for some time it appeared doubt- 
ful whether the eyes would ever open again. Edith Challoner leaned over 
him and bathed his face with that soft-handed delicacy which man can 
never attain to, be he never so gentle and kindly ; and as Paul supported 
the boy’s head on his knees Edith’s golden locks. mingled, for a moment, 
with Paul’s black and tumbled hair. It may have been some sudden 
spasm which made our friend start as he felt one of the shining curls 
touching his forehead : at all events he did start. 

By the time a servant had ridden off for a doctor, little Archie’s eyes 
opened, and after staring about him wildly for a little, he managed to 
get up, and declared himself ‘all right,” except a slight headache. So 
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Paul had to leave his pleasant quarters by Edith, and look at the wickets, 
and when the last of the Fairwater eleven canie out the scorer proclaimed 
145 runs; and so the Cliff-side officers were beaten, as Challoner re- 
marked, “all to sticks.” Then followed a jovial cricketing supper, and 
when Paul went to bed worn out with his hard day’s work, he was not 
too tired to dream, and he did dream, but of what? Ay, that is a 
secret ! 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A STRAIN OF MUSIC. 


Somn days had passed since the cricket-match, days which had been 
spent in riding, and boating, and rambling about the country. There 
was one part of the day’s entertainment, however, which Paul liked 
better than any other, and this was neither a gallop on Frank’s chestnut 
mare, nor a pull on the lake, nor even a day-dream under the Boundary 
Oak ; it was the time which he spent with Edith, either in the Park 
or in a pleasant rustic arbour in her flower-garden. Here, they talked, 
and read Shakespeare together, sometimes accompanied by Frank Chal- 
loner, and sometimes, and these times were the best, alone. Paul’s deep 
and by no means unmusical voice was often to be heard issuing from 
this retreat as he read aloud some poet for Edith’s edification, and, 
strange te say, Edith, who had always been a lover of poetry, found 
that she had never enjoyed her favourite authors as much before. They 
were very unfashionable, I fear, in their tastes, for Tennyson seldom 
found a place in their readings. Perhaps they preferred to understand 
what they read in preference to being fashionable, and found less 
mysticism and more true poetry in such writers as Moore and Byron, 
Keats and Hood, than in a modern and more generally appreciated 
author. Reading poetry together is a very certain way to understand 
each. other's sentiments and sympathies, and I expect that Paul and 
Edith got to knew each other better than ever during these days. 

And yet Paul continued to argue with himself, and to laugh at the idea 
that he could possibly be in love. One evening our friend was sitting in 
the drawing-room, and Edith was at the piano. Frank had just left them, 
and Mrs. Challoner had one of her headaches, which, by a special dispen- 
sation of Providence, frequently confined her to her room. It was a warm, 
drowsy summer evening; the warm tints of day were slowly melting 
into the grey shadowy dimness of twilight, and the scent of the flowers 
came faint and sweet through the open window. Paul reclined in the 
easiest of all easy chairs near this window, and gazed out into the Park 
and its growing shadows, whilst Edith Challoner played to him. She 
was one of those enthusiastic lovers of music, who forget whilst they are 
playing all else besides the deeper meaning of the harmony, and are as 
much transported beyond the scene in which they really are, as though 
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the fairies and genii of the old “ Arabian Nights” had borne them off 
by their potent spells. The air which Edith played was not a grand 
“piece,” difficult of execution, and causing every key to vibrate from 
end to end of the piano, but it was a soft, melting, thrilling air, so full 
of sweet cords and delicate echoing sounds that the most common-place 
hearer would have probably got beyond the conventional “ very pretty,” 
which usually follows the efforts of a pianist. 

On Paul, however, who was, perhaps without knowing it, as pas- 
sionately fond of music as Edith herself, the effect of that music was 
singularly powerful. I don’t know whether I can convey to my readers 
what I mean—I doubt if I can thoroughly—perhaps those who are lovers 
of music will guess something of my meaning. Have you ever known 
what it is to listen to music which hurries your thoughts away imme- 
diately from the place you are in, plunging you into a calm, delicious 
melancholy, not. painful melancholy, a feeling of sadness which 

* Ts not akin to pain, 
But resembles sorrow only 
As. the mist resembles rain ?”’ 

Have you ever felt your every-day cares, and troubles, and doubts, 
and anxieties. banished for the time, and only the past and the future 
before you? It is a time when the old pleasant times which are gone 
come back again, shadowed over by a cloud of chastened melancholy, 
when every scene of the past times stands out in bold relief like figures 
in some highly tinted picture, and when the future is full of pleasant 
impossibilities ; it is one kind of waking dream, and it is the pleasantest 
that I know. If you have ever felt all this, or any part of it, you can 
understand very well what Paul Romaine felt as the twilight shadows 
grow more deep around him, and the last thrill of the music ended. I 
don’t know what prompted Paul to open his heart to Edith that even- 
ing, and try to tell all that he felt. All I know is that he did so, and 
he described it far more fully, and far better, than I have been able 
to do. And he said more too, to Edith; he told her of his difficulties 
and struggles, of the bitter change in his prospects which poverty had 
brought, and how he was often slighted and looked down upon, and 
how keenly he felt it. He knew that she sympathized with him, he 
had known it a long time, and now his heart was opened by that strain 
of music, and his usual taciturnity and reserve were gone, and he spoke 
earnestly and unreservedly. 

I suppose that fits of morbid feeling are inherent to things of this 
sort; I have known many such cases, and people are always ready to 
fancy themselves uncared for and neglected and very unhappy, people 
too who have not half the real cause for such thoughts that Paul had. 
Paul was certainly rather morbid on this occasion. 

“T sometimes think,” he said, as he pressed his head to the window 
and looked out upon the darkening landscape, “I sometimes think that 
it’s of no use my working and fretting myself as I do, for what good will 
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it bring? With the exception of my mother and Maude, who in the 
world will care what I do? Ambition is all very well in its way, but 
it’s a hollow deceitful guide after all, and leaves us as soon as the goal 
is reached. I could almost wish— But you think me a fool, I’ve no 
doubt, Miss Challoner ?” 

“No, I don’t think that; but I think, and in fact I am sure, you 
ought not.to talk in that way,” said Edith, very gravely. 

‘**T .know all that you would say,” answered Paul. “You'll go on 
to tell me about my duty, and that that is sufficient. I know it all, 
but it doesn’t alter my feeling a bit. I shall go on working, because I 
know it is my duty; but it won't fill up the void, it won't give me 
loving hearts who will be interested in and eager for my success.” 

He spoke very sadly, and Edith, who was standing partially concealed 
by the curtain, said, in a voice so soft and low that he almost fancied it, 
was the echo of the music he had heard so lately, ‘‘ Do not say so, I shall 
be ever most interested, most eager for your success.” 

There was not much in the words, only a common-place compliment 
perhaps, but the tone meant more. Paul hardly knew why he took 
Edith’s hand in his and said; “Can yeu really feel this for me—I who 
am so rough and ill-natured to you and every one else at times, whom 
they call a woman-hater and a cynic 4 Can you, who have converted me, 
feel more than the rest do for me, who am all this, and poor besides ?” 

She did not answer him ; and yet I am wrong, she did answer him, 
but it was not in words. Her soft sweet eyes looked up into his eager 
face for a moment, that. face was not stern now, but flushed with hope 
and pride and pleasure; the hand which Paul had not taken rested 
lightly on his sturdy shoulder, and Edith’s golden curls were nestled on 
his broad breast. 

And Paul had not been in love! How blind man can be, ay, even 
the most keen-sighted at times! And this was Paul Romaine, the 
woman-hater, the stern, self-reliant young man, who cared for nothing 
but ambition, and laughed at love as an unnecessary weakness ! 

Look at them now as they stand in the shadow of the window with 
the misty gloaming round them, and then bid Diogenes skulk to his tub 
in rage and fury, for verily he has lost a disciple. 


CHAPTER XV. 
ST. WINIFRED’S ISLAND. 


Ir is not my intention to inflict on my readers an analysis of Paul's 
feelings, now that the words had been said, and the answer had been 
given. No, I may have too many prosy chapters to answer for in this 
history to allow me to dwell now on the feelings of the young lovers. 
To the persons concerned it is all very well, nothing can be better, but 
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to the world outside of the rosy atmosphere, and when written down on 
paper, it is at the best but poor sickly stuff. 

Paul felt, however, that he had entered on a new lease of life. He 
had been a dweller on the threshold as yet ; now he was entering a new 
phase of existence. Those thoughts which he had loved to cherish with 
a sort of gloomy martyr-like feeling (for we all like to think ourselves 
martyrs, however averse we may be to the pains belonging to such a 
character)—thoughts of a lonely life, lighted only by the ignis fatuus 
which men call ambition, and without any of the softer and sweeter 
ties of earth—these thoughts had all been banished, and had “ melted 
into thin air,” at the word of that pretty enchantress Edith. Oh, com- 
mend me to such conjurers, they are a thousand times better than all 
the conjurers from Cornelius Agrippa to Professor Anderson, and may 
practice their witching arts without fear of the busybodies who go about 
to show up the tricks of less fortunate magicians. 

Abiding by my determination, I shall not intrude myself on the 
many walks and talks which Edith and Paul took together about this 
time. Not that all their talks were of the milk and honey class which 
we hear of and, alas! read of in the penny novels; there were graver 
thoughts and doubts which obtruded themselves even in this newly- 
made Eden; thoughts touching “ways and means,” which were not 
forgotten though our young friends were very young, and doubts as to 
what Mr. Challoner, the cold and proud, would say on the subject, and 
what ill-natured things Mrs. Challoner, the weak and malicious, would 
do or try to do. They agreed to tell Frank, at all events; so one day 
when Paul and his friend were out riding, the former said rather 
abruptly ; “Frank, I’m going to tell you a secret; do you know what 
it is?” 

“ That you're heartily sick of Fairwater and want to be off, perhaps,” 
answered Challoner. 

“Nonsense. It’s something which will make it very hard for me 
to leave Fairwater, as I fear I soon must. Frank, old fellow, I’m in love 
with your sister.” 

“ Are you?” said Frank, without changing a muscle. 

“And, what’s more to the purpose,” continued Paul, awkwardly 
enough, “she knows, and—” 

“Is very angry, of course,” suggested Frank. ‘Come, old fellow, 
don’t look like a muff; anybody would imagine you were confessing a 
deadly crime. I knew your secret three weeks ago.” 

“No, did you really ?” asked Paul. 


“Of course I did. Do you think I’m blind, and deaf, and stupid 4 
Ah, ah, mon ami, I'll trouble you for a little of your misogyny now ; 
don't you think you’ve been a precious humbug, telling me all those 
fine, Byronic, Giour-like stories about your hatred for the fair, and then 
falling down like a good-tempered Goliath and getting your head shaved, 
metaphorically speaking, at one stroke.” 
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“Chaff away, old fellow,” said Paul, who as he sat on horseback 
looked uncommonly foolish under this brisk attack; “hit me while 
I’m down and welcome, I confess. You may as well absolve at once, 
instead of wasting your precious breath in those withering displays of 
sarcasm.” 

“You ought not to get off so easily, I can tell you,” answered his 
friend ; “you deserve a good slanging, and since you've been enjoying 
yourself lately, I've a good mind to let out freely now ; but on the whole, 
T'll let you off. So let’s talk sensibly.” 

“With all my heart, if you can contrive to Manage it,” said Paul. 

* We are caustic, but it don’t matter,’ Frank said, laughing. “Now 
then, who knows of this business ?” 

* No one but you and the people concerned.” ; 
“Well then they mustn’t, at all events not yet. You've seen some- 


thing of my father; I’ve naturally seen more of him, and I know that ~ 


he’d cut up rough and interfere disagreeably if he knew it ; he’s uncom- 
monly stiff and proud, and all that sort of thing, you know.” 

“Tf your father supposes,” said Paul haughtily, “that he or his 
family will suffer any degradation in point of gentility, I would have 
him know—” 

“ Now, my dear fellow,” interposed Challoner, “don’t talk rot, nobody 
ever supposed anything of the kind; but you know in these days other 
things beside birth are put into the scales, yes, and pretty heavily too, 
and that a snob with ten thousand a} year is oftener sought after than 
a peer with a berren inheritance. I don’t refer to my own people ; if 
I thought such a thing possible I should despise the name I bear, but 
I think you know what I mean.” 

“T know too well,” said Paul sighing ; “you mean that your father 
will never consent to Edith’s marrying a poor man who, though a gentle- 
man, must work his way in the world, and who, at present, doesn’t quite 
see the road he means to begin upon.” 

“T mean nothing of the sort, Romaine,” answered Frank Challoner. 
“What I mean is, that we must keep your love affairs quiet for a time, 
and see what turns up; like Mr. Micawber, we must wait for that con- 
tingency ; and meantime give me your hand, old fellow, and let me 
congratulate you on loving as dear and pure-hearted a girl as is in all 
England.” 

The two friends grasped each other’s hands, and then turned their 
horseg’ heads homeward. On arriving at the house they found that some 
friends at Cliff-side had sent an invitation for the whole party to a pic- 
nic on the sands next day, which invitation had been accepted. Paul 
had not yet, in spite of his long stay, been to Cliff-side, and this with 
the thought of a day in Edith’s company, perhaps some time alone with 
her, made him look forward to their pic-nie with much pleasure. 

They started on the following morning, some in carriages, Paul and 
Challoner on horseback ; the day was not so brilliant as the last had 
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been, and some angry looking clouds hung over the horizon ; but as few 
people in England are sufficiently sanguine to expect a pic-nic unvisited 
by rain, our friends hoped for the best and made up their minds for the 
worst. A pleasant ride brought them to the cliffs over-hanging the sea. 
The view was magnificent, as all sea-views must be, especially when the 
ocean is seen from a great height. Here the cliffs rose for fifty or sixty 
feet and below them stretched the bright green waters flecked with white 
crisp foam-wreaths, as the tiny waves were driven shore-wards by the 
breeze. 

The rocky coast, above which the party had halted, formed at this 
point a little bay ; two huge and irregular masses of rock running out for a 
considerable distance into the sea, and enclosing a sheet of comparatively 
smooth water. Farther’out at sea the sunlight slanted through a haze, 
brightening the caps of the waves till they flashed like burnished arms, 
and occasionally glanced on the white sail of some far-off vessel, which 
passed away into the cloud-land of the horizon and was seen no more. 

Turning from this view, Paul and his friends descended by a winding 
and rather precipitous road to the village, or rather town, of Cliff-side, 
which lay beyond the bay, and somewhat removed from. the shore. 
Leaving the carriage in the town, our friends again descended by a still 
more precipitous path, so steep that Edith was obliged to cling ‘tightly 
to Paul’s arm, till they reached the Mermaids’ Sands, as the spot was 
called ; and here, partly on the long grass which grew in the neighbouring 
sand-hills, and partly on the hard yellow sands themselves, they formed 
a large and jovial party, and partook of a goodly lunch. The sea 
rippled placidly on the sand some hundred yards off, the tide was low, 
and they had taken up a position at the very edge of the sands; so 
even the most nervous of the very nervous old ladies was at her ease. 
This Mermaids’ sand was the only portion of the coast for miles which 
was not shut in by rocks and overhanging cliffs, and even here the huge 
jagged masses of rock were in sight. 

Pic-nies are capital things in their way, when there is plenty to eat, 
plenty to drink—and mark you, that plenty not from the vintage of 
South Africa—no disagreeable people, and no rain: under these cir- 
cumstances, pic-nies are very agreeable things. But for all that, the 
conversation on such occasions does not look particularly well in print ; 
so I shall not record what Brown said when he mixed the lobster salad, 
or what jokes Smith attempted to make about the champagne. They all 
took amazingly with some people, and the rest were not obliged to listen ; 
so the whole thing was a success. But the best part of the day’s plea- 
sure was to come; at least so Paul thought, and. I daresay some others 
too, when the party rose from their primitive lunch-table and broke 
into different groups to “wander at their own sweet wills.” The elder 
part of the party preferred cigars and small talk on the sand-hills ; 
younger betook themselves to the rocks and beach to search for shells 
and sea-anemones. 
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Now Edith Challoner had cherished certain thoughts of having a 
marine aquarium, and when so good an opportunity offered, it would be 
a mistake to neglect a search for some inmates of the said tank. So 
Paul and Edith, and Frank, and the Swamerly girls, as the young men 
irreverently called the two dark-eyed laughing daughters of old Major 
Summerly betook themselves to the rocky barrier which closed one side 
of the Mermaids’ Sands. Having passed this, they found themselves in 
a wild and lonely part of the shore, where the sand and shingle were 
strewn with great masses of rock, round the bases of which many a clear 
pool was bright with ocean-flowers. Overhead towered the mighty cliffs, 
in whose crevices high in air they could see the green tufts of the wild- 
cabbage and the samphire; whilst occasionally a gull darted from his nest 
with a harsh ery, and swept out on his long wings sea-ward. 

Looking for shells and anemones is engrossing work, as all who have 
tried it know; so that by the time Edith had half-filled her basket with 
razor-shells, and donax, and red sea-weed, to form a bed for the delicate 
dianthus and bellis, which Paul removed from the rock-pools with mar- 
vellous dexterity (for it is no easy matter), they were both astonished to 
find that. their companions, 'whom they had lately seen crouching and 
hunting among the rocks, were now nowhere to be seen. Paul’s shout 
brought no answer, and indeed the roar of the surf upon the rocks, for 
they were now beyond the quiet bay, drowned all other sounds. 

“We shall come upon them presently, they can’t be far off,” said 
Paul; and I fancy he was not very sorry for the absence of the Sum- 
merly girls, or that of his friend either. 

Presently, they came to an opening between two high rocks, which 
showed them, some fifty yards off nearer the sea, a large irregular shaped 
mass of rock and shingle which looked like an island, except that the 
sea only approached it on one side. 

“There ought to be good anemones out there,” said Paul; “shall 
we try it?” 

“That's St. Winifred’s island,” answered Edith ; ‘we had a pic-nic 
there once ; I wish they had chosen it to-day. Oh, yes, let us go there; 
it’s a delightful place, quite a sea-king’s castle.” 

They reached the island after some little climbing over slippery rocks, 
and found it well worth the trouble. Its rocky sides were hollowed out 
into tiny caverns, within which some of the more rare and beautiful 
anemones were blooming and a little strip of bright sand, underneath 
a great shoulder of rock fringed with green weed, offered them an agree- 
able resting-place after their exertion. And under this rock they sat, 
looking out upon the tumbling surf, and talking of the future as the 
young will ever do, and of themselves and their love, and of the wonder 
which lay beating and moaning at their feet, and of that mysterious awe 
which ever affects us as we look long at the ocean—that awe which the 
dying child felt when he longed to learn the language of the waves— 
of all this, and much more, talked Paul and Edith. 
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As they sat thus, sometimes framing fanciful legends of the saint 
whose name had been given to the rocky island, sometimes speaking 
of closer and more tender matters, they were both totally unconscious 
of the flight of time, or of a marked change in the aspect of the day. 
Unnoticed by them, heavy storm clouds had gathered overhead, and 
the wind, which, when they had arrived, had been blowing fresh, had 
now considerably increased in violence. But worse than all this, whilst 
they had been sitting in the sheltered angle of the rock, which partly 
shut out the view of the sea, the tide had risen; and when Paul at 
length rose, a glance sufficed to show him that they were surrounded by 
the waters, and that St. Winifred’s island now fully deserved its name. 
Anxious not to alarm Edith, who was searching for some object in the 
rocks, he said quietly, “ Is this place ever surrounded by the sea?” 

“T have never seen it so, it can only be when the tides are unusually 
high, I fancy,” she answered. 

“Do not be frightened, dearest Edith,” said Paul, “but the tide has 
surprised us, and is rather too deep for wading, so we must look-out for 
a fisherman’s boat.” 

He spoke quite quietly, not wishing to alarm her, but Edith sprang 
up, and the colour left her cheek, as one hurried glance showed her the 
long white breakers rolling between them and the shore, and above the 
dark and threatening sky. 

“Q Paul, we are lost!” she exclaimed ; “how mad of us to venture 


here. Now too I remember some talk of its being spring-tide, as we 
rode here to-day.” 

* By Jove, and so it must be, the sea is running in like mad,” said 
Paul ; “ but never fear, dearest one, we'll not be drowned yet, only keep 
up, and don’t get frightened; see, yonder! isn’t that a man on the 


” 


shore 4 

Eagerly they looked towards the spot, but a rock had deceived them 
by its fancied resemblance to a human form. 

Though naturally courageous, and far superior to the little petty fears 
of many girls, yet poor Edith’s face blanched as she saw the rocky islet 
which they occupied becoming every moment more contracted, as the 
treacherous waves came on swiftly and remorselessly. With that in- 
stinctive confidence, however, in one we love, she looked up into Paul’s 
dark face and said, as she clasped his arm in her small white hands : 
* Paul, can you save me ?” 

“Yes, dearest, with God’s help,” he answered hopefully, far more 
hopefully than he felt, for he saw that the shore was deserted, and that 
no boat was in sight upon the sea, and he knew that they could not 
maintain their present position for more than half an hour. 

“Edith,” he said, clasping her slight waist with his sturdy arm, 
“this is a danger which I never dreamed of, which I ought nevertheless 
to have foreseen. We are in peril, my own ; I will not try to conceal 
what you see for yourself; but there is hope, great hope, if only you 
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preserve your courage for a little. It would be hard indeed to die thus 
just as you have made my life so bright With God’s help, and confident 
in your love, I can and will save you. But we must stay here till the 
last moment ; some of our friends must return to look for us soon, and 
will get assistance.” 

“ And if not—if this place is covered?” asked Edith faintly. 

“Then, dearest, our way lies there,” said Paul, pointing to the stormy 
waters, which rushed wildly towards the shore; “I will try to swim 
ashore with you.” 

Terrible moments were those which followed. Swiftly and eagerly 
the dark waves came crowding up round the now tiny islet of St. Wini- 
fred, hissing and seething round the rocks where they had so lately 
gathered shells, roaring defiantly at the two beings who stood there at 
their mercy, splashing them with foam, and rudely tearing away the sea- 
weed treasures: which Edith’s hands had so lately gathered. On towards 
the shore rolled the cold, tumbling waves, hissing and moaning as’ they 
went, and breaking into clouds of spray as they reached the rocky 
beach. And all this while Paul’s keen eye could see no hope of succour, 
no human being on shore, no vessel sea-wards. The tide had risen to 
within two yards of their feet, and the noise of the waves was almost 
deafening. Paul gazed on Edith’s beautiful pale face, and his own manly 
countenance wore a look of unspeakable agony as he pictured that form 
tossed lifeless at the will of that cruel sea. Presently Edith turned from 
him, and dropping on the wet rock clasped her hands together; Paul 
thought that she had fainted, but he saw that her lips moved, and that 
her sad eyes were turned upwards, and that she was praying to the 
God whose voice of old stilled the raging of the waters. The tide was 
already wetting the skirts of her dress, when Panl turned with a look of 
stern determination in his eyes, and quickly throwing aside his boots, 
coat, and waistcoat, unfastened the handkerchief from his neck, and 
joined it to one which Edith held in her hand. 

“ Edith,” he said, “we must trust ourselves to the sea; it is our only 
chance, the distance is not great, and I am a good swimmer. I must 
bind your arm to my neck; see, it is soon done. Now, dearest, are you 
ready, the water’s over our feet-?” 

She looked once towards the shore, it seemed so far away now over 
that terrible waste of waters, and then her eyes returned to the pale but 
determined face of Paul, and only murmuring softly, “If we die, dearest, 
I am yours,” she signed to him to descend into the waves which hissed 
and boiled around them. 

Gently and firmly supporting Edith with his left arm, Paul advanced 
warily down the rocks, cheering Edith as the first rush of the cold waters 
made her start and shudder; and when at length clear of the jutting 
points of rock, he raised his burden as high as his strength permitted, 
and struck out boldly with his right arm into the sea. 

It was well for both that Paul had been at Eton, where swimming 
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is a necessary part of education, and it was well also that our friend had 
become there a first-rate proficient in the art. To swim alone, and with 
both arms, in such a sea, with a strong side current sweeping along, would 
have been no easy task ; but to bear the burden of Edith, after being 
cramped and numbed by the cold for a long time previously, rendered 
the effort almost hopeless. Still though the waves buffeted him rudely, 
and filled his mouth and eyes with brine, and roughly scattered Edith’s 
fair locks abroad, still Paul held bravely on his way. His life and that 
of her he loved best on earth, depended on his efforts. Was it not a 
stake worth trying for ? 

The side current was the worst enemy against which Paul had to 
contend, for in spite of his efforts to gain a certain point of land which 
seemed nearer than the rest, the current swept him along sideways. The 
water was intensely cold, the high wind cut his face like a knife, but still 
he held on bravely. Blinded with foam, breathless from exhaustion, he 
could not see the face of Edith; but his aching arm still bore her up, his 
other arm still clove the opposing water. 

It must end soon. He felt a deadly numbness and utter exhaustion 
coming over him ; his strokes grew more feeble, a sense of lassitude and 
carelessness stole over him, and he knew that this must mean death. 

Was it a shout above the roaring of the tide, or only the shriek of 
some sea-bird in its flight? Again, it sounded loud and clear, a hail 
sent cheerily over the tumbling noisy breakers, among the foam of which 
Paul and his burden now were. ‘ Ahoy! Look out for a line!” 

Paul heard the shout, and, exhausted though he was, it gave him 
new life ; he raised himself in the water and saw through the blinding 
spray a dark object borne towards him. He tried to grasp it, but failed. 
Again it came near, a rope with a running noose in it ; another grasp, 
and it was seized and slipped round both their bodies. 

“Cheerily now, my lads !” shouts the voice from the shore, and three 
stout fisher lads haul in the line, and with it Paul and Edith ; the latter 
pale, cold, and motionless ; the former too weak to rise from the wet 
beach where they have laid him. 


(To be continued.) 
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MEDALS FROM THE ANTIQUE 


No. 1.—HOMER. 


BY THE CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN. 


Amonest the written accounts of Homer, that have been handed 
down to us, the one attributed to Herodotus, although presenting doubts 
and controverted points that have been canvassed by historians, is yet 
looked upon by the latter as so much the most authentic and abounding 
in facts, that they have adopted it in preference to all others, while con- 
siderably abridging its details. 

Herodotus begins by informing us that his object in writing this 
life of Homer, was the desire of paying homage to truth. He next 
traces back the family of the great poet to its remote ancestors, and 
introduces us to Melanopes, the son of Stagenes, and grandson to 
Critho, who left Magnesia, and, in company with many other adven- 
turers repaired to Eolia, where the foundations of Cums* had just been 
laid. Melanopes, though little favoured by the gifts of fortune, offered 
his hand to the daughter of Homyres ; .and, on the death of this couple, 
Critheis, their only offspring, was intrusted to Cleanax, who becoming 
displeased with the young orphan, gave her over to the guardianship of 
the Boetian Ismenias, then about to conduct several women to Smyrna, 
a new colony just founded by Theseus,t the descendant of Admetes, at 
the furthest point of the Hermoean Gulf. Some time after her arrival, 
Critheis, on repairing to a banquet with several of her companions, gave 
birth to Homer, on the banks of the river Meles, whence is derived the 
name of Melesigenes, by which the poet is sometimes designated. 

Critheis continued living with Ismenias in Smyrna for some time ; 
after which she left him, and brought up her son from the produce of 
her manual labour; and having offered her services to Phemius, who 
kept a gymnasium, in which he taught literature and music, she spun 
the wool that he received from his pupils in payment of his lessons. 
Before long, Phemius offered his hand to the young stranger, who 
accepted it, on his proposing to adopt her son, whose precocious intellect 
and excellent disposition seemed to promise a future genius, provided 
these valuable qualities were properly cultivated. Thanks to his natural 


*Cume, in Eolia, likewise bore the name of Cyme, or Cymes. This city must 
not be confounded with a town of the same name, built by the Eolians in the King- 
dom of Naples. Both towns were celebrated for their sybils. 


+This Prince died 191 years after the days when flourished Theseus king of 
Athens. 
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capacities, and the careful training of his master, Melesigenes soon sur- 
passed all his fellow pupils. Scarcely had he reached the years of man- 
hood, when his learning was equal in all points to that of Phemins. 
Death soon after removed from him his beloved master, who left him all 
he possessed ; and shortly after he lost his mother. Melesigenes now 
carried on Phemius’s gymnasium by himself, and was greatly admired 
both by the citizens of Smyrna, and such foreigners as the corn trade 
attracted to the new city. Amongst the latter, none was more conspi- 
cuous than Mentes, who had just arrived from Leucadia on a commercial 
errand of the above mentioned kind. 

This man, who, though simple in outward appearance, astonished 
Homer by the variety of his knowledge, now persuaded him to ac- 
company him on a voyage, assuring him that no means could be more 
efficacious to awaken the emotions of- the mind, and to inspire poetical 
ideas. Melesigenes followed this advice, and being of an observant turn, 
did not allow any of the characteristics of the different regions he visited 
to escape his notice. 

After having travelled through Etruria and Spain, our wayfarers 
reached Ithaca. But Melesigenes had already been attacked for some 
time past by a serious complaint in his eyes, and as Mentes could not 
postpone his departure for Leucadia, he was now obliged to leave him 
here, after recommending him to the kind offices of Mentor, son of 
Alcimes, a man much esteemed by his fellow citizens for his wealth, 
his love of justice, and his ready hospitality. In recommending Homer 
to his generous friend, Mentes entreated him to leave no stone unturned 
to promote his recovery, hoping on his not very far distant return from 
Leucadia, that he should be able to carry him back to his native land. 

Mentor lavished the kindest attentions upon the young traveller, and 
gave him a great many details about Ithaca, besides relating numerous 
traditionary legends about Ulysses. At length Mentes returned to Ithaca 
from Leucadia, and found his hopes realized by being able to carry away 
Melesigenes on board his ship. After several voyages, our travellers 
landed at Colophon, where Homer was again attacked by a complaint in 
his eyes, which having considerably increased in virulence, finished by 
depriving him entirely of sight. In this dreadful extremity he returned 
to Smyrna, where he devoted himself to poetry ; but having fallen into 
poverty, he crossed the smiling plains watered by the Hermus, and 
directing his steps towards Cuma, he entered a colony founded by the 
inhabitants of that city, under the name of Neon-Tichos ; and stopping 
near the door of one of those tanners that manufactured shields, he 
uttered these verses, which may be translated thus: “Thou race de- 
scended from the magnificent city of Cume, ye who inhabit the foot 
of Mount Sardene, overshadowed by majestic trees, ye who drink of the 
flowing waters of the divine river Hermus, whose origin may be traced 
back to Jupiter himself, grant, O grant, an asylum to a fugitive and a 
wanderer !” 
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Tychius—such was the tanner’s name—was melted to pity at the 
sight of this helpless blind man reduced to beggary, and having led 
him into his dwelling, gave him a seat, and invited him to share his 
humble meal. Melesigenes next entered his host’s manufactory, where 
he captivated the admiration of all present by his sublime recital of 
Amphiaraus’s Expedition to Thebes. ‘Thus he managed for a time to 
gain a livelihood by reciting verses in Neon-Tichos, whose inhabitants 
subsequently planted a poplar in his honour, and hallowed the spot 
where he sat and recited his poems. Dut, alas! poverty, cruel poverty, 
soon hampered him again. ‘ Nay then,” said he, “I must turn my 
steps towards some city where I may fiud men of sound judgment and 
acute intellect.” 

After passing through Larissa, he came back as miserable as ever to 
Cume. It was then he composed an epitaph to be engraved on the tomb 
of Midas, son of Gordius, that ran thus: “I am the brass virgin who 
reclines on Midas’s sepulchre. As long as these light waves shall flow, 
as long as this noble tree shall grow, as long as the sun shall rise and 
the majestic moon shall shine, as long as rivers shall lash their banks 
with their tide, so long shall I remain here, watering the marble with 
my tears, and saying: ‘Friend, who wanderest by, I warn thee, that 
Midas lies buried on this spot.’” 

Homer conciliated many partizans by reciting his poetry in the 
assembly of elders. One day he said to them: “ Your city would be 
held in great veneration by the latest posterity, were it to provide for 
my livelihood.” All present manifested their high approval of such a 
measure, and advised him to lay his proposal before the senate, promis 
ing to second it as far as lay in their power, 

Encouraged by this display of sympathy, Melesigenes repaired to 
the place where the magistrates were assembled, and having at length 
succeeded, by dint of importunity, in compelling one of the officers of 
the court to lay his request before the senate, he sat down outside 
the building to await the result of their deliberations. The person who 
had introduced him, besides a great number of those present who had 


adinired his verses in private assemblies, were of opinion that his request 
ought to be granted. One only amongst the senators, according to tradi 
tion, caused his petition to be rejected, alleging amongst other reasons, 
that @ once they resolved to support all Homers (i.c., blind men), it 
would have the effect of burdening the state with crowds of useless 
paupers. Thenceforward Melesigenes was known only under the name 
of Homer, or Blind. 


When the unfortunate poet learnt the deliberations of the senate, 
“Alas !” exclaimed he, “ to what a miserable fate has Jupiter destined 
me, who was brought up on the lap of a respected mother, in the 
days when the warlike people of Phrycium, so skilled in breaking horses, 
came and built the sacred walls of Symrna on the banks of the Meles. 
Learned daughters of Jupiter! you had intended to immortalize that city 
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by my strains. But its inhabitants have expelled me from its bosom ; 
they have heard my strains, yet they despise me ! 


He who has _ worked 
my downfall shall not go unpunished ! 


As to myself, whom the gods 
condemned at my birth to so cruel a fate, I will bear its outrages with 


courage and resignation. I will depart from hence, and seek a peaceful 
asylum in some foreign land.” And as he turned his steps towards the 
land of the Phocians, he hurled his imprecations against Cume, in these 
words : “OQ Cumee, may no great poet ever have birth within thy walls 
to celebrate thy name !” 

Homer had now made known his misfortunes and recited his verses 
in all the small assemblies of Phocis, and was undertaking the com- 
position of new poems. At that time there lived one Thestorides, who 
instructed children in grammar and polite learning. This man, whose 
zood faith seemed little to be relied on, having heard Homer’s poetical 
works, offered to provide for his livelihood, on the condition of his allow- 
ing him to write down the verses he had already composed, and such 
as he might hereafter produce. Being destitute of everything, Homer 
willingly agreed to his proposal; and having taken up his abode at 
Thestorides’s house, he composed the little Iliad and the Phoceid. But 
no sooner had his treacherous host got possession of these poems, which 
he had determined to sell under his own name, than he ceased to take any 
further care of Homer. It was then that the poet upbraided him, in a 
distich to this effect : “Oh, Thestorides, of all the things most concealed 
from man, no one is more impenetrable than his mind.” Thestorides 
then left Phocis, and went to Chios, where he opened a gymnasium, 
and having declared himself the author of the poems he had stolen from 
Homer, acquired not only a high reputation but considerable profit, while 
the poetry could scarcely keep its real author from starvation. 

A short time after, some well informed persons, who came from Chios 
to visit Phocis, having recognized in the verses recited by Homer the 
lines they had so often heard repeated by Thestorides, expressed their 
surprise at such a circumstance to the unfortunate blind poet. Homer, 
then discovering that Thestorides had taken refuge in Chios, determined 
to follow him thither. On searching the port, however, he found but 
me vessel bound for Erythrea, and by dint of beseeching the seamen in 


the most touching terms, he at length prevailed upon them to take him 
on board. , 


On reaching Erythrea, and being welcomed by a Phocian, who had 


olten heard him recite his poetry, Homer entreated him to see whether 
there happened to be a bark in the harbour that could convey him to 
Chios. The Phocian conducted him to a spot where a fisherman’s 
smack lay at anchor; but it was.in vain his kind friend interceded with 
the fishermen to take Homer on board; they turned a deaf ear to his 
treaties, and hastened their depapture, leaving Homer and his com- 
anion motionless on the shore. They were, however, soon compelled, 


1 
hy contrary winds,.to put back into port. Homer then exclaimed : 
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“© mariners! you see that hospitable Jupiter renders all your efforts 
fruitless. Take me on board, and he will prove propitious to your 
voyage.” Fear now extorted from these harsh men what pity could 
not move them to do; and having promised the poet not to abandon 
him on the road, they took him away with them. On reaching Chios 
they landed Homer, who passed the night on the sea-shore. 

The next day the unhappy traveller wandered about till he came to 
a place called Pinus, where he spent the night, and had nearly been 
killed by the fall of a fir-apple that struck his forehead during his 
slumber. He ‘then continued his road in the direction of a flock of 
goats, whose bleatings gnided him, till he fell in with a set of dogs, 
whose hoarse barking was soon blended with his cries for help. The 
shepherd Glaucus quickly came to the rescue, and having quelled the 
impetuosity of the faithful animals, and saved Homer from their threaten- 
ing jaws, was lost in astonishment, how a man deprived of sight could 
have found his way into so solitary a spot; and stepping up to the 
stranger, inquired with interest whither he was going, and how he came 
to be reduced to such helpless poverty? The unfortunate like to tell 
their troubles ; and accordingly Homer soon excited the commiseration 
of the good-hearted shepherd by relating his sad tale. Glaucus took the 
blind poet into his cottage, and offered him refreshments. The dogs 
hung their heads, but continued growling at the sight of the stranger. 
“Glaucus,” said Homer, “give some food to these faithful guardians, 
that preserve your fold from savage beasts and from the attacks of 
robbers.” The shepherd, judging from these words that his guest 
possessed a compassionate heart, immediately felt an esteem for him, 
and begged him to rest from his fatigues beneath his roof. 

On the morrow, Glaucus intrusted his goats to his fellow slave, and 
leaving Homer in his cottagé repaired in haste to Bolissus, at a short 
distance from whence resided the master of his farm, whom he imme- 
diately informed of the unexpected arrival of the indigent blind traveller, 
at the same time requesting to know what he was to do for him. ‘The 
master received this piece of news with ill-humour. He blamed Glaucus 
for his want of intelligence and a degree of compassion which could not 
go the length of lodging and feeding everybody who happened to<%e 
afflicted with some infirmity ; nevertheless, he desired to see the stranger. 
On returning home, Glaucus informed Homer of the orders he had re- 
ceived and advised him to accompany him, hinting that perhaps this 
interview might lead to a happy change in his fortunes. Homer there- 
fore hesitated not to go to Bolissus. The rich citizen conversed with 
the poet, and having found in him not only a man of the world, but a 
scholar of vast erudition, immediately endeavoured to persuade him to 
remain in his house, and subsequently proposed to him to superintend 
the education of his children. Homer accepted his offer, and it was 
during his stay at Bolissus that he composed the Cercops, the Batra- 
chomyomachia, the Epicyclides, and sundry works intended for the 
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His reputation soon spread from Bolissus over 
the whole isle of Chios ; and Thestorides, fearing to face the illustrious 
blind poet, was fain to conceal his shame, by hastily quitting the 
country. 

After some time had flown, Homer requested his host to conduct 
him to-the town from whence the island derived its name, where he 
established a gymnasium, in which he taught children poetry ; and so 
great an adept was he in communicating the secrets of this art, that 
he acquired a great number of patrons in Chios. Fortune at last seemed 
to smile ow him ; he married, and became the father of two daughters, 
one of whom died very young, while the other married an inhabitant 
of Chios. 

Having diffused a taste for poetry amongst the inhabitants of this 
country, Homer introduced into his poems several characters whom he 
had met with in the course of his adventures. Thus, in the Odyssey, 
he has depicted Mentes under the form of Minerva (Book i.), and of 
Mentor (Book xxii.); while under the garb of the faithful Eumeus 
(Book xiv.), he has eulogized the humble virtues of the shepherd 
Glaucus. Nor was Phemius forgotten ; since the poet (Book i.) puts 
into his mouth the strains celebrating the return of the Greeks. In 
short, no one is forgotten down to the tanner, Tychius, whom he con- 
trives to immortalize in a passage of the Iliad (Book vii.), in which 
he describes Ajax’s shield. 

Homer's celebrity, having extended all over Ionia, now reached 
Greece. Travellers came from far and near to listen to him, and to 
contemplate his features; and at their persuasion he undertook to visit 
Greece, which he describes so truthfully in the second book of the Iliad, 
that now underwent some corrections. It was, above all, Argos, the 
birth-place of Agamemnon, which he had so highly praised, that he was 
most desirous of visiting. Of Athens he had as yet said nothing. He, 
however, atoned for his neglect in the second book of the Iliad, when 
enumerating the men of war belonging to the Greeks, he mentions 
Kveetheus, brought up by Minerva, and Menestheus, so skilled in draw- 
ing up troops in battle array; and also when he shows us Ajax, son 
of Telamon, placing his twelve ships near the Athenian vessels, and 
represents Minerva conversing with Ulysses, and then directing her steps 
towards that city, as being the one she especially patronized. (Odyssey, 
Book vii.) 

After having thus repaired his omissions, Homer visited several of 
the islands in the Augean Sea, previous to going to Greece, and landed 
at Samos just as they were celebrating the Apaturian rites consecrated 
t» Venus. On the road he happened to jostle against a woman who 
turned round abruptly, saying: “Man, begone from this holy spot.” 
Homer inquired of his guide who was the person who addressed him 
thus, when he learned it was a priestess sacrificing to the god 
Curatrophos. ji 
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His guide next led him to the place where one of the phratrices* of 
his tribe was partaking of a banquet, to which Homer was admitted, 
and treated all night by the guests with every mark of honour and 
veneration. 

On the following day, being welcomed heartily by some potters 
busied heating an oven, he composed in their honour the short piece 
of poetry, entitled “The Oven.”+ 

During his stay at Samos, Homer visited the houses of the rich at 
the new moons or Neomenia, and, in exchange for a slight reward, sang 
his verses, accompanied by a chorus of children belonging to the first 
families of the place. Long after his departure, the young Samians 
would repeat his verses at the festival in honour of Apollo. 

At length Homer left Samos, accompanied by several of its inhabi- 
tants, in order to visit Athens. The travellers, having cast anchor at 
Ios, were received, not in the city, but on the sea-shore. Here Homer 
was attacked by a serious illness. On leaving the vessel, he had laid 
himself down on a little hillock facing the sea, while his travelling com- 
panions were grouped around him, together with several islanders, who 
had come from the city to listen to his strains, when all on a sudden 
some fishermen’s children came up to him, and propounded a riddle for 
him to solve. Some writers pretend that Homer felt so mortified at 
being unable to guess it, that he died of grief; but the far more authen- 
ticated opinion is, that he fell a victim to the insidious disease he caught 
on the shores of Ios. When he breathed his last the inhabitants of the 
town buried him on the sea-shore, and long after his death might be seen 
a sepulchre on which was engraved this inscription: “This soil covers 
the sacred head of Homer, whose verses enhanced the glorious deeds of 
heroes and of gods.” 

Two leading objections have been urged against the authenticity of 
Homer's life, such as we have related it, on the faith of the most trust- 
worthy documents ; and these objections we shall now proceed to refute. 
The first of them is based on the circumstance that several words, such 
as the one signifying the fruit of the pine, belonging to the Middle Ages, 
replace the terms in use in the times of Herodotus ; but, as the learned 
Larcher judiciously observes: “Those terms belonging to more recent 
times prove nothing at all. Homer has, at all periods, formed the 
ground-work of the education of youth ; and the life of the great poet 
was generally added to the study of his works. The language itself 
having gradually undergone sundry modifications, some terms became 
difficult to be understood, and for such were substituted, in marginal 
notes, expressions then in use; the scribes, to whom the new expres- 
sions were more familiar than the ancient ones, transplanted them from 


*The whole population of Samos was divided into tribes, each of which was 
subdivided into phratrices. 

+ This piece is attributed by some ancient writers to Hesiod, but we lean to the 
opinion that it belonged to Homer. 
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the margin to the text. I can never be persuaded that a work breathing 
the pure spirit of antiquity can be the product of a barbarous age.” To 
these observations we may add, that it is utterly impossible any modern 
writer could depict thus faithfully the localities, manners, customs, and 
ceremonies of so remote an era. And, as a still further argument, we 
would remind the incredulous, that the inscriptions and ancient monu- 
ments mentioned in this life of Homer, are in strict accordance with the 
observations made by all travellers. 

The second objection urged against the authenticity of the facts, 
such as we have presented them, rests upon a supposition, advanced by 
Herodotus in his history (Euterpe, Book ii.), that Homer had flourished 
only 400 years before himself, which would be a direct contradiction 
to Homer's life, in which it stands chronicled that the poet was living 
622 years before Xerxes’ expedition, at which period Herodotus was 
born ; consequently, Herodotus the historian, and Herodotus the bio- 
grapher of Homer are at variance by more than two centuries, relative 
to the interval they place between the birth of Homer and that of 
Herodotus ; an error which would only tend to prove, provided the 
text of either of these historians has notbeen garbled, that the author 
of the great history by Herodotus is not identical with the author of 
the life of Homer, who, according to the commentator Eustathes, is no 
other than one Herodotus Olophyxius, whose style, nevertheless, presents 
great analogies to that of the more celebrated Herodotus. 

Amongst the manuscripts of the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris 
which we consulted, there is a life of Homer by Phroclus, a disciple of 
Plato, who states that the mother of our great poet had been carried off 
by robbers, and presented by them to Meon, King of the Lydians, who 
married her, and that shortly after she gave birth to Homer on the banks 
of the river Meles. Herodotus indulges in no such romantic tales, and 
is very sparing of all events preceding the birth of Homer, though he 
agrees perfectly with Phroclus as to the place of his birth, his blindness, 
his travels, and the extreme indigence of the illustrious poet, and even 
as to his former name of Melesigenes. This agreement between the two 
would seem to indicate that both narratives are based on a ground-work 
of truth ; but that of Herodotus would seem to be the most authentic 
of the two, seeing that sundry facts he has recorded are confirmed by 
historians. Thus Ailian (Book ix.) mentions a daughter of Homer ; 
Eustathes refers to the adoption of Homer by Phemius; Thucydides 
(Book iii.) confirms his stay at Chios after he had lost his sight, and 
the fame he acquired in that city ; Aristotle likewise (Phot. Book ii.) 
corroborates these facts ; Valerius Maximus (Book ii.) agrees with Hero- 
dotus that Homer died of grief in an island, because he could not solve 
a riddle propounded to him by some fishermen. Pausanias (Book x.) 
and Strabo (Book x.) acknowledge this island to be Ios. The latter, 
in speaking of Homer's stay at. Samos, justifies what the poet says about 
the stupidity of the inhabitants of Neon-Tichos (Book xiii.), and of the 
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foundation of Cumz by the warlike people of Phrycium ; and lastly, 
Suidas, Stephen of Byzance, and other ancients, have never called into 
question the authenticity of Herodotus’s account. 

There exists another biography of Homer, that was published in 
Florence, at the head of the poet’s works under the name of Plutarch, 
which on being reprinted in 1683, by Thomas Gale, was attributed to 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus. This work, styled the golden book by its 
first publisher, is nothing more than a long commentary on the erudition 
displayed by Homer, on his mythology, his allegories, and the various 
dialects he makes use of, but it contains nothing relative to the events 
of his life. Still less should we derive anything that could throw light 
on the subject from the fables trumped up by Alexander of Paphos, 
who tells us that Homer was born in Egypt, and was the son of Damas- 
agoras ; that his mother, Echras, having intrusted him to the care of 
the daughter of Orus, priest of the goddess Isis, she suckled him with 
her milk, which was transformed to honey ; that the first screams uttere«! 
by the infant were like a concord of melodious sounds composed of nin 
different birds’ notes ; and that the next day he was found in his cradle, 
playing with nine turtle-doves. The preponderance of the marvellous 
throughout his whole narrative, invalidates our faith in the author quits 
as much as the testimony of Lucian, who, while ridiculing the researches 
of the learned, in one of his dialogues, says that Homer was born in 
Egypt ; an assertion he denies in a subsequent passage, confessing at th 
same time that his birth-place is unknown. At all events, seven cities 
claim that honour, the names of which, according to Martial, are as 
follows: Smyrna, Rhodes, Colophon, Salamis, Chios, Argos, and Athens. 

This noble spirit of emulation is justified by the admiration of all 
antiquity. Aristotle looked upon the Iliad and the Odyssey as models 
of the epic style; Horace admired the arrangement of their events ; 
Quintilian discovered every species of eloquence in their pages ; Pliny, 
Lucretius, and Ovid named Homer the prince of poets; and Manilius 
said he had fed posterity with the wealth of his genius. One man 
alone rose counter to all these demonstrations of esteem, and that was 
Zoilus, who styled himself Homer's scourge. This unfair and truly 
inept critic, taking in a literal sense all that the poet says figuratively, 
falls into the most lamentable blunders. ‘ Homer,” says he, “makes use 
of preposterous language ; he represents Diomedes’ armour as flashing, 
but if such had been the case it would have burnt him.” Did not 
Perrault reason much after the fashion of Zoilus, when he compared 
the fine allegory of Discord, who is represented with her foot touching 


the earth, while her forehead towers up to the skies, to the fairy tale of 


“Peau d’Ane?” It is this same Perrault who, trusting to the Abbé 
d’Aubignac’s reveries, advances the singular opinion that Homer had 
not composed the Iliad, which was the production of different authors, 
and that the same remark might be applied to the Odyssey. These 
criticisms rested chiefly on the authority of A‘lian, who tells us that 
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the rhapsodists or singers of the detached portions of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, wandered about Greece, reciting at one time the enumeration of 
the Greek vessels ; at another, the death of Dolon, or of Patrocles. This 
ridiculous interpretation of lian supplied Boileau with the means of 
answering these crities: “That ‘lian, so far from being unfavourable 
to Homer, only recorded a fact redounding to his honour; that none 
but a writer in his dotage could have advanced such an assertion ; and 
that there never existed two poems in which the main idea was more 
thoroughly carried out, and that gave more complete evidence of being 
the work of a master mind.” 

According to /®lian, Plutarch, and Strabo, it would appear that 
Pisistratus had collected Homer’s poems from the hands of rhapsodists ; 
yet the same historians inform us, likewise, that Lycurgus (who lived 
before Pisistratus) brought back from Ionia the works of Homer, that 
had been transmitted to him by Cleophylus, one of Homer's descendants. 
Consequently, there remains no doubt that the songs of the rhapsodists 
could not have been collected arbitrarily by Pisistratus. And what adds 
fresh confirmation to this proof, is the fact, that the order of the com- 
ponent parts of the Iliad and Odyssey was so well-known, that Solon 
had promulgated a law, which made it binding upon all those who 
recited those poems at public festivals, to arrange matters, so that one 
should take up where the other ended. (Diog. Laert.) 

J. B. Vico, Mérian, and Wolf revived these polemics. The latter 
in his Prolegomena, pretends that Homer could not have transmitted 
to us the works attributed to him, because, says he, writing was not 
invented in his time, and no trace of it even is to be found in the Iliad 
or the Odyssey. Yet it is affirmed by Diodorus Siculus (Book v.) that 
the alphabet was brought to Greece from Phoenicia by Cadmus, son of 
Agenor. Moreover, we read in Book vi. of the Iliad that Bellerophon 
bore a letter to the king of Lycia, in which the treacherous Petus re- 
quested that monarch to have the bearer put to death. Pliny mentions 
(Book v.) that the consul Mucianus, Governor of Lycia, wrote word that 
he had seen, in a temple, a letter from Sarpedon, dated from Troy, which, 
even were the letter apocryphal, would serve to show the opinion of the 
Egyptians on the question under discussion. Lastly, the medals from 
Smyrna deposited in the Bibliothéque Nationale, represent Homer with 
a manuscript in his hand. 

Wolf thinks he traces in the Iliad sundry contradictions, most of 
which turn upon proper names. But even should such exist, in an 
author who never commits any oversight in the sense, would it be so 
very strange, after all, that he should have given less attention to the 
names of some obscure characters % 

Dr. Bryant has gone a step beyond these paradoxical propositions, 
by asserting thet Troy only existed in Egypt, although it is well-known 
from Strabo (Book ii.), that the Egyptiair priests themselves placed the 
siege of Troy in Asia Minor. Besides, Bryant’s startling assertion is, 
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moreover, contradicted, not only by the poets and historians, but by 
the topographers, ancient and modern, of Troas. Thucydides, who ex- 
plains how the Greeks victualled their armies during the ten years that 
the siege lasted, admits it, consequently, as a historical fact, as well as 
Herodotus, who pretends that the hatred of the Asiatic nations towards 
the Greeks may be traced to this source. Eratosthenes and Apollonius, 
who will only allow Homer to have possessed a superficial acquaintance 
with Egypt (Strabo, Book vii.), admire his accurate knowledge of the 
topography of Greece and Asia Minor. Both Pausanias and Strabo con- 
tinually refer 1o Homer as an authority upon every point concerning 
locality. Nay, we even find Solon claiming from Sparta, the district of 
Salamis—ea claim he grounded on Homer’s designations, Lastly, amongst 
the moderns, we are happy to be able to corroborate our opinion by 
quoting the names of Tournefort, Pokocke, Chandler, Wood, Hawkins, 
Bouverie, Lechevalicr, and Choiseul-Gouffier, who on travelling through 
the Trojan Empire with “Homer” in their hand, have acknowledged 
the truthfulness of his descriptions. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF FAMILIAR FACES. 


BY A FEMALE PHOTOGRAPHER. 


“LL SEE ABOUT IT.” 


Tuose people who are for ever saying: “I'll see about it,” are the 
pests of society. Though I never liked Young, and his gloomy “ Night 
Thoughts,” yet I feel obliged to him for that one line : 

‘* Procrastination is the thief of time.” 


How many, by the bye, might pass for profound philosophers, if they 
had only left a single line, containing a sound aphorism, instead of 
volumes of diluted trash. 

I once knew a good-natured woman, who had always those words of 
promise in her mouth, to which I invariably tacked: “ Why not do it 
at once?” If Jemmy’s frock wanted mending, she would say: “Til see 
about it,”—and in a few days more: “I really must see about it ;” but 
the frock came to pieces, for want of the stitch in time. 

“ My dear Jane,” said her husband one morning, before starting for 
the city, “I wish you would pay this account. I know Dobson wants 
his money.” 

Dobson was a small tradesman who had sent in his bill a short time 
previous. 

“I'll see about it,” replied she with alacrity; for, as before hinted, 
she was good-hearted. 

The husband went his ways, and thought no more about the matter, 
and considered Dobson as paid. Some days after he was surprised and 
sorry to see Dobson’s name in the Gazette—and that reminded him to 
ask his wife for Dobson’s receipt. O dear! she had not yet been to 
pay Dobson, but would “see about it” next day. 

“ Rather late, my dear,” was his reply. And late indeed it proved, 
for this small debt paid in time might, as it turned out, have staved off 
2 momentary pwessure, and prevented his bankruptcy altogether. 

Still she went on “seeing about,” or rather not seeing about, every- 
thing, and causing a heavy quarterly amount of unnecessary damage, in 
the shape of spoiled provisions, torn frocks, palings let to rot for want of 
a little paint, locks to drop off for want of a timely screw ; to say nothing 
of undermining the health of the.housechold, by putting off the cleansing 
of the filter, till one of the maids was nearly poisoned. Yet, though 
deploring each mishap in detail, this good woman did not strike at the 

root of the evil. It was necessary the consequences of her procrastinating 
propensities should be brought home to her in a fearful manner, to prove 
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the irreparable mischief which often comes of the postponement of seem- 
ing trifles. 

The children had a swing in the garden (the family lived a little way 
out of town), and by dint of frequent friction, the rope was waxing 
thinner and thinner. Papa said a new rope must be got, to which his 
wife replied with a cheerful: “I'll see about it.” And he added that, 
in the meantime, the children should be prohibited from using the swing. 
Of course she would “see about” that also. But Tom, the eldest and 
heaviest, had no notion of being muleted of any-of his amusements ; and 
he daily indulged in his favourite pastime of twisting himself round, 
when seated in the swing, and then untwisting himself, in a series of 
rapid gyrations, which contributed to damage the rope still mor 
materially. Seeing after a day or two, that no new rope was forth 
coming, the father purchased one, and requested his wife to be sure and 
have it put up that morning. “Yes, I'll be sure to see about it,” said 
the mother. But that day she had some arrears to pull up—things sh« 
ought to have seen about months before—the new rope was not put up, 
while Tommy seized the opportunity of his mother’s attention being 
drawn off, to indulge in (under the circumstances) a mad swing, in the 
midst of which the rope snapped, and poor Tom was hurled into the 
neighbour’s garden. He was picked up lifeless! Now only think of the 
remorse and agony of that woman ! 

Another example, before I have done with these putters off. 1 knew 
a wealthy old gentleman, whose niece tended him for years with the 
devotedness of a daughter. He was, if not bed-ridden, at least chair 
ridden. He loved and valued her, and used to say as he stroked her 
head, that his little Constance should be nobly provided for. He would 
“see to it” one of these days. The physician, who was at the same 
time a friend, once ventured to observe: ‘“ Why not see to it at once ¢”’ 
Thereupon the old gentleman looked half alarmed, and asked his medical 
friend if he thought him worse than usual. 

“1 don’t mean that,” said the physician ; “but as we never know 
when death may knock at our door, why not be ready against he comes ! 
It won’t make him come sooner—will it ?” 

“Very true,” said the uncle—* I'll see about it.” 

But death did not allow him as long a delay as he hoped, and as even 
the physician anticipated, but summoned the old gentleman, long before 
he was ready, or had made his will. The consequence was, that not a 
farthing was bequeathed either to poor Constance, or to the faithful old 
housekeeper, who had fairly earned a better rest for her declining years, 
than to be handed over to the tender mercies of the workhouse. 

On his dying intestate, the old man’s graceless son, who had been 
estranged from him for years, stepped in as heir-at-law to his whole 
property, turned away all the old servants without a shilling beyond 
their wages, and did not allow as much as twenty pounds a year to the 
devoted Constance, who had spent the brightest days of her youth in 
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performing the duties he had neglected, but coolly left her to earn her 
bread as best she might, by going out as a governess. 

Yet, after all, who was the greatest delinquent? The selfish young 
scamp, or the well-meaning old man? Alas! there is hardly a pin to 
choose between the two! Had the latter seen about it, instead of only 
intending to see about it, the good would have been rewarded, and the 
wicked not gone unpunished even in this world. 

Oh, these sins of omission! Were I a legislator, there should be a 
court to punish them, just as we now punish the sins of commission. 











THE QUEEN OF FASHION. 


BY MADAME DE CHATELAIN, 


Tommy had long wished for a kite—not a little bit of a thing, such 
as he had seen boys four or five years old play with, and that never rose 


higher than the first floor of the house, for want of sufficient length of 


string. No! he wanted a good big kite, with plenty of string, so that 
it could fly up—up—almost out of sight, like those he had admired in 
the hands of older boys twice as strong as himself, and he was always 
saying how he should like to have such a one of his own. Well! on 
Christmas eve, papa made him a present of a kite, taller than himself, 
and painted all over with dragons and serpents and curious scrolls, and 
with a long tail of as many colours as the streamers of a ship, dressed for 
a royal visit. 

Who was now so pleased as Tommy? Only he regretted that the 
darkness prevented his flying his kite at once, to say nothing of there 
not being a breath of wind stirring—and when he went to bed, after 
carefully placing the kite opposite him, so that it should be the first 
object to meet his sight in the morning, he lay awake a long while, 
hoping that the wind would rise, and wishing that the night would soon 
be over, till at length he fell fast asleep. 

Next morning there was a high wind—so high indeed that papa 
observed, during breakfast, that the kite would risk getting torn, if 
Tommy attempted to fly it, and that he had better wait for an hour or 
so, in hopes the wind might grow less boisterous. But Tommy had no 
idea of waiting, so papa told him he might please himself, only warned 
him that, should the kite be torn, he would not undertake to buy him 
another till his birthday—and that would not come round till mid- 
summer. The upshot was, as all our young readers will probably guess, 
that Tom preferred risking everything rather then give up flying his 
new kite ; so off he went, till he reached a field he thought suitable for 
the purpose. 

Although it blew so hard that Tommy’s hat had several times been 
ser.t dancing along the ground to the jig the wind was playing, the little 
boy was not to be deterred from his anticipated treat. With fingers half 
benumbed by the cold, he proceeded to unfurl the cord, and when the 
kite began to flutter upwards, with a kind of zig-zag motion, almost 
resembling that of a rocket, owing to the fitful gusts of wind, he was, 
nevertheless, in ecstasies, and thinking how grand it would look presently 
when rising to the clouds, he gave it plenty of string to help it to rise 
still faster. 
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“ Now, I have as fine a kite as the big boys I saw, the other day, on 
the heath,” thought Tommy, “and if it will but rise as high as theirs, 
and look like a little speck up in the sky, shan’t I be pleased ?” 

And Tom was so elated with this idea, that he did not at first 
perceive that, instead of mastering the kite, his new plaything was 
rapidly mastering him. The kite pulled and pulled as it rose, and 
‘Tommy kept tugging away to keep his balance, but as might be ex- 
pected, he came off the worst in the contest, and was presently fairly 
lifted from the ground, and as he could not resolve to loosen his hold, 
for fear the kite should fly away altogether from its lawful owner, ‘he 
was carried along literally with the speed of the wind. 

What happened during the few following seconds Tommy never 
could tell. He remembered screaming out for help, but his voice was 
lost in the still louder screeching of the wind, till half dazed, half 
stunned, and quite dizzy, he found himself landed in a cave, situated 
apparently on some very high mountain, from whence he could look 
down upon dense clouds below. The kite was lying beside him, and his 
first thought was to ascertain whether it had met with any injury ; but 
except a slight rent in one of the dragons, which made the monster seem 
to open his jaws, it was still in all its glory. 

He now rose from the ground and began to examine the place he was 
in, which he found to be a vast grotto, composed of minerals of varied 
hues, all sparkling like gold and silver spangles. The ground was 
strewed with snips of all kinds, besides brocades, costly tissues, pieces of 
silk of every colour imaginable, garments half cut out, and then flung 
aside, feathers, flowers, ribbons, and laces, and in such profusion as 
might have stocked half the milliners’ and mercers’ shops in the*four 
quarters of the world. A grown person would have had to wade knee 
deep in all this finery ; and as for Tommy, he was nearly buried beneath 
it, as travellers may be in the snow. Still he tried to push onwards, as 
he saw a bright light at the back of the grotto, where sat a beautiful 
woman, with a pair of golden scissors in her hand, cutting out a garment 
apparently intended for a boy somewhat older than himself. 

The lady, or rather goddess, for such she seemed from her radiant 
looks and beaming smile, was clad in a simple, flowing white garment, 
apparently made of gossamer, with a simple blue scarf tied round her 
waist, while her fine, long, brown hair was hanging down her back with- 
out any ornament whatever. 

“How did yeu come hither?’ inquired she, in a very sweet voice. 

“My kite brought me,” said Tommy. 

“JT suppose, if the truth were known, you want to consult me—eh ?” 
asked the goddess. 

“Who are you? And why do you live up here?” returned Tommy, 
with the bluntness of his age. 

“Who am I? Ha-ha-ha!” laughed the lady ; “your mother and 
sisters know we well enough, though your papa does not care much for 
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me, and even abuses me sometimes ;, and as to why I live up here, it is for 
the convenience of looking down upon all the world, to see what they are 
about, and to alter everything that displeases me.” 

“ And do they always mind you?” said Tommy, quite amazed. 

“Mind me, indeed! They worship me as a goddess.” 

Again Tommy stared, and after remaining thoughtful for a few 
minutes, observed : “I thought there were no goddesses except in those 
tiresome Latin school-books.” 

“You will know better some years hence, when you begin to cultivate 
a moustache,” said the lady smiling. 

“Qh, I do so wish for one,” cried Tommy eagerly. 

“ There! didn’t I tell you?” said she laughing, as she laid her deli- 
cate white hand on the little boy’s shoulder; ‘you will become one of 
my votaries in time! Only perhaps I may not choose moustaches to 
be worn by the time you are old enough to wear one.” 

“ But I will wear one,” persisted Tommy. 

“* No, you won't, if I do not choose it,” resumed the lady in the same 
sweet voice ; “ for you will be more submissive to me than ever you were 
to your schoolmaster, during a few years at least, and you must know 
that I am the greatest tyrant in the world.” 

“ Yet you look very pretty,” said the little boy. 

“Ay, but I rule the world with an iron sceptre, for all that,” said 
the goddess. “Now see what I’m cutting out. 
this is for ?” 

“To be sure I do,” said Tom laughing, “ it is a suit of boy's clothes.” 

“There you are at fault, my little man,” said the lady ; “this is for a 
young lady, and you'll see your sisters in just such a dress in a month’s 
time.” 


Do you know what 


“They'll never wear such ugly things,” said Tom, “why, they'd look 
like guys and be taken for men,” 

“They will, I tell you, because I choose it,” said the lady. 

“ But you don’t wear such a queer dress,” objected Tommy. 

“When do lawgivers follow their own laws?” retorted the goddess ; 
“but it amuses me vastly to see all of you earth-worms dance to every 
tune I choose to strike up, and perform all manner of ridiculous antics 
at my bidding. Didn't I tell you I was a despot, and an autocrat ?” 

Tommy gazed at her in wonder for a moment or two, till suddenly 
thinking he had solved the riddle, he exclaimed : “Then you must be 
Semiramis or Cleopatra, or perhaps Catherine of Russia ?” 

The goadess shook her head: “I am a hundred times more tyrannical 
than any of those, and more exacting than the fiercest Eastern despot- 
yet while they are detested, I am perfectly adored by my subjects. Now, 
I'll tell you some of the pranks I play, and if you don’t guess who I 
am, I shall think you a dunce. I am proud of my figure, and having 
a mind that none of my female subjects should rival ‘me in that respect, 
1 uttered a ukase or firman, whichever you please, to the effect that they 
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should wear a kind of barrel round them, to preclude all possibility of 
grace or elegance. I, moreover, ordered that it should be circled with 
steel blades, so that sitting would become a difficult process,” 

“Q fie ! you are as cruel as Nero,” interrupted Tommy. 

“Then as I did not choose any woman should retain so delicate 
a complexion as mine,” resumed the lady, “I ordered my female subjects 
to wear head-gear that should neither shade them in summer nor pro- 
tect them from cold in winter. And all dark-haired women were to dye 
their hair red, and very droll it looks with the complexion of a brunette. 
Moreover, I bid them crop their fine, long hair, to assimilate them to 
school-boys, whom, by the bye, 1 think of compelling to wear long 
curls,” 

“Q don’t!” entreated Tommy, “it would be such a bore! Think 
of what a combing there would be on Saturday nights !” 

“You male creatures are always resisting, and pretending to discuss 
my decrees,” said the goddess ; “ that is why I have punished my subjects 
of the rougher sex, simply by making them ridiculous, I force them to 
wear the ugliest clothes imaginable—too warm for summer, and not warm 
enough for winter, and devoid of all grace or dignity ; besides chimney- 
pot hats, with narrow brims, that protect them no more than the head- 
dresses of my female subjects do their wearers. It is only little boys, 
like you, who have not yet offended, whom I allow to wear knickerbockers 
or anything approaching to the tasteful in dress, Now, do you know 
who I am ?” 

“T can’t guess,” said Tommy. “ Papa gave me these knickerbockers 
without asking your leave.” 

“But the tailor consulted me,” said the lady ; “he knows nothing 
can be done without the goddess and Queen of Fashion.” 

“Oh!” cried Tommy, “I do, to be sure, hear my mamma and sisters 
mention you very often; but papa says it’s all nonsense, and very 
expensive.” 

“Yet he would not, in the hottest day in July, dare defy me, by 
laying aside that choker he wears round his throat,” said she with a 
smile. 

* But why do you make people do such things ?” asked Tommy. 

“Because it is what you boys call ‘such fun,’ to see the length to 
which folly can be carried, Like all despots, I tyrannize most those 
who submit willingly. 1 own with humiliation, that I have made very 
little effect on the Chinese, for hundreds of years past, and as little on 
most Orientals, and hardly any on the peasants of most nations, who 
are therefore dressed more tastefully than the votaries I delight to fool. 
But then, to be sure, they are excited to rebellion by an old tyrant who 
hates me, and whom J abhor.” 

“ Who is he?” asked Tom. 

“He is called Habit by you mortals,” said the goddess, “and is a 
great man amongst small shopkeepers, small farmers, parish authorities, 
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and lawyers. He makes the grumbling farmers resist all innovations 
that would better the condition they are always railing at—he makes 
the poor submit to be crushed by the rich—he hates free trade—he 
stultifies half the world till they become insensible to the marvels of 
the creation—nay he even makes some of my subjects imbibe strong 
potations, which, if not called by fine names, would be accounted slow 
poison.” 

“What a naughty man he must be!” interrupted Tom—“ why don’t 
you have him transported ?” 

“T would if I could,” resumed the Queen of Fashion ; “ but not being 
able to do so, I spite him as much as I can. Accordingly, in one of my 


ond 


wide spreading dominions, where many people harbour a sneaking kind- ” 


ness for him, I have nevertheless prevailed so completely, as to establish 
the most laughable code of manners and customs imaginable. Thus, 
wken the spring puts forth all its beauty, and you would like to run 
about in the green lanes, my subjects have to leave their delightful 
abodes, and come and feast their eyes on bricks and mortar. Then 
my votaries are bound to assemble in hot rooms, which must be filled 
so as to approach suffocation, and to take the most violent exercise, by 
jumping about, and treading on each other’s corns. Another penance 
I inflict, is to sit in a sort of small cabin, in the hottest weather, in a 
place where no breath of air can enter, and which is heated almost to 
boiling pitch, to listen to what I choose them to consider an entertain- 
ment, though it is in a language none of them understand completely. 
Moreover, they must seem in ecstasies, on pain of losing my favout- 
Nor must they shirk this toil, till the loveliness of summer has waned. 
But I allow them their till of leafless trees, and fields buried in snow. 
Another of my freaks is to force all my male subjects to spend seven 
or eight of the best years of their youth, to learn two languages that 
are spoken nowhere in the world now-a-days.” 

“ What a queer country that must be!” interrupted Tommy “ tell 
me where it’ is, that I may look for it on our map.” 

“ Describe it to your papa, and ask him where it is,’ said the Queen 
of Fashion langhing—“ he knows.” 

“ But how shall I get home again ?” asked the boy; “ for it is Christ- 
mas to-day, and we shall have plum-pudding for dinner.” 

“You may thank me for that,” said the lady smiling, “for I might 
stop the supplies.” 

“ Pray, pray, don’t,” entreated Tommy ; “ but will not my kite carry 
me }” 

“ Kites are rather antiquated things,” said the goddess; “you shall 
go back by a newer method. See,” added she, taking up a huge crinoline, 
“T’ll tie this up so as to form a balloon, and that will be a good hint to 
the tradespeople below, to make balloons for the little boys out of all the 
old crinolines, when I suddenly forbid them.” 

Tommy was delighted with the notion, and presently took his seat in 
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the crinoline, and as he could not bear to leave his kite behind, the Queen 
of Fashion handed him in the string, telling him to hold it fast, and very 
short, so that the kite should just float above the balloon. 

“ Now mind you become a dutiful subject of mine,” said the Queen ; 
“and to prevent your being scolded for your freak, tell your mother, as 
the latest news, that I mean to go on increasing the number of skirts of 
different colours, that are to be laid one a little above the other (so that 
women will look like walking rainbows), till I screw it up to a dozen 
during the dog days ; but-as soon as the cold sets in, next winter, I 
shall reduce them to one, and cut out a garment that will resemble an 
umbrella case, which she'll declare charming. Now be sure and repeat 
this correctly,” added she, pushing the little balloon out of the grotto, 
“and you'll be quite an oracle. Good-bye.” 

Tommy reached the earth in safety, and hastened to tell his parents 
all he had seen and heard, when papa shook his head, observing it would 
be well if Habit resisted more of Fashion’s aggressions, though she might 
well correct many of his abuses—adding that he verily believed, were 
the whole world turned into a collection of republics, these two would 
still make all nations bow beneath their iron rod. 

“ And now, papa,” said the little traveller, “tell me, where is that 
queer country the Queen of Fashion spoke of, and which she said you 
knew well enough ?” 

“Why the land we live in, to be sure, boy,” said the father smiling. 

Tommy thereupon perceived the meaning of all the odd things the 
lady had told him, and was just going to petition papa to revolt against 
Fashion’s law, and allow him to forego Greek and Latin grammars, 
when he suddenly woke, on hearing the maid tap at his door, crying 
out: “ Master Tommy, it’s high time to get up!” And there was his 
kite still leaning against the wall, in all its pristine beauty, which had 
been his last thought over night, and had produced the fanciful dream 
that had led him up into the clouds. The day was clear and bright, and 
a fine breeze stirring, and you may think how delighted was Tom! 





THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS.* 


WE are glad to see that Mr. Bentley offers once more to the public 
his well-seasoned dish of ‘The Ingoldsby Legends ”-—a dish as well 
known to us, and as periodically recurring, as the roast turkey and the 
flaming plum-pudding of yule-tide. May the volume ever be as welcome 
as that season of “ peace and goodwill,” and as surely the usher of harm- 
less fun and kindliness. 

We are the more pleased to meet with our oid friend in a new coat, 
as we believe there is a tendency beginning to display itself of depre- 
ciating books of harmless amusement such as this. Persons who seem 
never to desire recreation for themselves, and would therefore deny it to 
all others, are accustomed to ask with so much triumph in their tone 
of voice, when presented with a book whose object is to amuse rather 
than instruct, that one would think their question admitted of no reply, 
“What is the good of such books?” What is the good of so much 
innocent fun?—of so much side-shaking laughter? We would answer 
them, in Quaker fashion, by putting another question: “What harm 
do they work?” And, if they be not satisfied with that, we hope they 
will take the remarks we propose to offer on this work, as a general 
reply to their triumphant question. 

We think we could not have chosen a more favourable topic ; for, in 
the case of “The Ingoldsby Legends,” the offender is a clergyman—one, 
at least, who ought to have known better, who ought to have set his face 
against such depravity, who could surely have found something more 
useful to occupy himself withal. We have all heard such objections 
either against this book and its author, or others similar in character 
and produced also by a clerical author. Happy he who has never heard 
such cavilling, for it is assuredly no sweetener of the temper. 

But is there really in all this the shocking immorality that some 
would have us believe? It resolves itself into the question whether 
we are never to have amusement? Are we always to be “ poring over 
miserable books”—never to throw aside the dusty, lumbering tomes of 
“long-forgotten lore?” We hope so. We have all heard from our very 
early years what would become of a certain Jack if he always worked 
and was never permitted to play. We do not think the assertion a bold 
one, that what is true of the proverbial Jack when a boy, is true of the 
same and all other Jacks when growing up, and even when arrived at 
maturity—that without the recreations suited to their years they would 
turn out dull boys, dull youths, and dull men, respectively. 


* “The Ingoldsby Legends; or Mirth and Marvel. By Thomas Ingoldsby, 
Esquire.” London, Bentley, 1864. 
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It may perhaps be allowed, then, that there are certain times when 
recreation is more profitable that close study. There is, in fact, a time for 
everything—we have it on the authority of Solomon—and if for every- 
thing, then surely for such harmless amusement as is afforded by a book 
like “ The Ingoldsby Legends.” Still it may be objected, that this only 
slightly excuses the reader, and not the writer of such a book. But does 
not the very fact of its being useful to the reader excuse the writer? If 
not, reflect that the composition of the book in question may have been 
to its author a labour of love, a solace of weary hours of solitude and 
dejection, a relaxation from the more serious duties of life. But the 
objector, if obstinate, might still argue that even “in hours of solitude 
and dejection,” a more useful “solace” might be resorted to. Why coyld 
not the author publish ‘“ Recreations” of a more serious and practical 
character—such, for example, as those of “ A Country Parson,” of which 
we have lately heard and seen so much? And if he be a clergyman, 
why not prepare some of his sermons for the press? Because, sir or 
madam, such occupations would afford no relief to his already over- 
strained faculties—because we have had enough of the “ Recreations” of 
“Country Parsons” from the Rev. A. K. H. B.—because we are already 
flooded with “ Thoughts,” “ Reflections,” ‘‘ Essays,” “ Reveries,” and other 
the like matters. Let us hail everything that is fresh and original as so 
much gain. 

If it be allowed that human nature requires relaxation, surely the 
clergyman is entitled to it quite as much as the layman. He does not 
lose his humanity by becoming the cleric. Is he not assaulted by as 
many difficulties as the layman ?—-nay, is he not exposed to many trials 
and vexations of which the layman knows nothing? And being such, 
is he to be debarred from that which is freely laid open to the man 
whose occupation is merely secular? If a man—be he parson or layman 
—be earnest in his work, depend upon it he will not be frivolous in his 
recreations. It has never yet been shown that Mr. Barham—the author 
of “ The Ingoldsby Legends ”’—was otherwise than earnest in the execu- 
tion of his duties ; we hope to show that the tendency of what we have 
ventured to look upon as his recreations is by no means bad. 

We should feel disposed to dub those “namby-pamby Christians,” 
who, through the medium of our religious journals, are always trying to 
teach us that laughter is not far removed from wickedness. It is this 
class who would close our theatres, put down dancing, and compel Punch 
{the journal we mean) and other amusing publications to pass through 
the Bankruptcy Court. Of course, if we are determined to look upon 
this world—as they would have ts—as a Vale of Tears, then may we 
well turn up the whites of our eyes, speak through our noses, affect a 
scriptural phrase, and make pretensions to a religious zeal which we are 
far from possessing. Then hail Puritanism and all its gloom! Let us 
whitewash all our churches and grand old cathedrals! and let us throw 
down any monuments of art which we may possess! Then let the 
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saints once more inherit the land! But if we are content to enjoy 
what we do understand of the world, admitting that there is much 
which we do not, and cannot grasp, then let us hail with pleasure 
whatever will yield us a little enjoyment. If we look upon mankind 
as so many of our natural foes, what a world we shall have to live in! 
But if we are determined to gain as much pleasure and profit as we 
can from one another, we shall find that there may be some fun yet 
to be got out of our much maligned world. 

It seems to us that our “namby-pamby” friends must be thoroughly 
imbued with evil, if they can see unmixed evil in all around them. We 
feel certain that a man who wears green spectacles must see all objects 
through a false medium, and give a verdant tinge to all he looks on ;., 
so, with all due deference to them, must these extreme purists put on 
wicked spectacles, and gazing through them, trace only wickedness in 
all they look on. 

The fault does not lie so much, then, in the work before us, as in cer- 
tain readers of it. Not that we wish to uphold * The Ingoldsby Legends,” 
or any other work, as faultless. But what we do say is this—that, with 
all its faults, it is a work which has done, and may yet do, much good. 
We have no doubt that it exercised a salutary influence on the author. 
In the intervals of more serious labour, how refreshing to sit down and 
map out in pleasant and playful verse, the comic side of the saintly 
or domestic life of bygone ages, which monks and chroniclers had 
described with so much solemnity and pomp. Or, turning to modern 
days, to laugh away superstitions, to deride follies, to do all the work 
of the satirist without the bitter spirit which ever seems inherent in 
the most playful satire. Such we believe to have been the custom with 
that prince of clerical humourists, now so familiar to us under the name 
of Tom Ingoldsby. Laying aside the white tie and the clerical garb to 
sit down with his friend—for does he not at once make friends with the 
reader ?—to enjoy a hearty laugh, and assuming the easy habit of the 
sanctum, to give vent the more freely to his laughter. Let us for the 
credit of our Puritanism, pause for one moment at this horrible sight— 
a clergyman, without his “choker,” engaged in the fearfully secular 
occupation of enjoying a laugh, and inducing others to follow his immoral 
example—Hew pietas heu prisca fides ! 

But perhaps it was not always thus that these legends were written. 
It is not always the greatest wit who is the merriest of men. Every 
one has heard the story related of many clowns, but oftenest we believe 
of Grimaldi, that, suffering terribly during the day from low spirits, he 
was constrained at length to consult a physician on the matter, The 
latter, charmed the previous evening with his then patient’s exceeding 
drollery, and ignorant of his profession, recommended him to visit the 
theatre, and let his dullness be dispelled by the merriment of the clown. 
Such may have been the case with Tom Ingoldsby. Harassed and 
troubled, he may have found relief in some such amusement as that 
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afforded by writing a legend. And what was, at first, only a chance hit, 
may have become the accustomed refuge until a gradual fondness may 
have made the recreation welcome—a recreation still, without taking 
the place of weightier matters. We know that authors have become 
enamoured of their subjects in a similar manner. The “Lues Bos- 
welliana” has infected other paths of literature than biography. Witness 
Addison’s affection for Sir Roger de Coverley, an affection at first tinged 
with slight contempt for the knight’s Tory principles ; and, we believe 
we may add, Mr, Dickens’ ultimate admiration for our dear old friend 
Mr. Pickwick. 

Are we yet agreed that it is not debasing, demoralizing, for a clergy- 
man to amuse himself with secular recreations? We hope so. We 
believe, for our own part, that in his every-day life he has opportunities 
for preaching sermons far more noble, and spirit-stirring than any that 
pulpit has yet heard. Preaching without practice is nothing ; and how 
can he practise what he preaches without mixing with men and women ? 
If you deny secular amusement to the clergyman, you make him at once 
almost as isolated as the monk or the priest of the Middle Ages. It is 
the gulf which separates clergy and laity that causes so much mutual 
distrust and misunderstanding between them. Hear what one of the 
former says:—“ In my humble opinion the clergy’s business lies entirely 
with the laity, neither is there perhaps a more effectual way to forward 
the salvation of men’s souls, than for spiritual persons to make them- 
selves as agreeable as they can in the conversation of the world 
And, let some reasoners think what they please, it is certain that men 
must be brought to esteem and love the clergy, before they can be per- 
suaded to be in loye with religion. No man values the best medicine 
if adminstered by a physician whose person he hates or despises 
If the clergy were as forward to appear in all countries as other gentle- 
men, and would a little study the art of conversation to make them- 
selves agreeable, they might be welcome at every party where there was 
the least regard for politeness or good sense.” —(Swift’s “ Project for the 
Advancement of Christianity.” Works, viii. 215.) Now a great deal of 
the above remains true, although clerical society has altered much for 
the better since Swift’s day. 

We believe, for our own part, that our erring clergyman was doing 
much good while he was amusing himself. He never fails to point a 
moral while he adorns a tale. If he does nothing more, he laughs at 
country-side superstition. What little village is there that does not 
boast of a gquire, and a squire’s mansion—antiquated, rumbling, time- 
honoured bécanse the squire’s family had lived there for ages, and the 
rude peasantry have been their tenants, generation after generation. 
Can such a house stand, and not shelter a ghost under its roof-tree ? 
Of course not—that naturally forms part of the entail. So we lead off 
with a legend about ghosts. We all know that a belief in these spectres 
still holds good in the more secluded and benighted parts of England, 
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and we suppose that nothing will ever persuade our rustic population 
that dead men tell no tales. But it would be impossible to preach a 
sermon against the belief in ghosts, because our namby-pamby friends 
would be the first to cry out against such an innovation. Again, the 
belief in. witchcraft has not yet died out. Our genial parson has some- 
thing to say on this point also. These legends were written some years 
since, my masters. But what about the Davenport Brothers in this 
current year? All through the book you will find that there is some 
good to be derived from even a casual perusal of its pages. We might 
say of our parson—“ nihil tetigit quod non ornavit.” 

But it may be said, that though he was negatively doing good ho 


was in a more positive manner doing harm. We confess to being blind. 


on this point. We have heard it said that some of the tales are im- 
moral. We have never found them—not from want of knowledge of 
the book, for we think we are familiar with all its pages. As Lord 
Macaulay said, in his review of Croker’s Edition of Boswell, when that 
worthy gentleman boasted of having expunged some objectionable pas- 
sages from the original text, that he, the reviewer, was unaware that 
there were any such passages until Dr. Croker pointed out the fact; so 
we have been unable to discover the immorality in Ingoldsby, although 
put on our guard against it. We admit that the jokes are in some 
places broad, but not, we think, immoral. One of the broadest is that 
entitled, “The Legend of the Dark Entry, or Nell Cook ;” but even in 
this there is no actual harm. ‘There is something significant in the way 
in which the author continually reminds as how “ Nelly looked askew.” 
The legend teaches nothing bad; on the contrary it shows vice in a 
very despicable light. It does not conceal half, and expose half the 
evil, after the manner of Sterne. It only shows that, after all, these 
canons, and their “nieces,” were not so saintly as they should have 
been. There is a certain column we wot of in the law report of the 
Times, which is far more plain-spoken than “The Dark Entry ;” and if 
the Times reposes on drawing-room tables, and is referred to by ladies, 
why should they say to Tom Ingoldsby, “Turn him out ?” 

But it may further be said, that a certain old gentleman whose name 
is not heard in polite society, figures too largely amongst the saints of 
these legends. But so he did in the Miracle Plays of the Middle Ages, 
and they were often acted in churches. In fact the legends in which 
his Satanic Majesty appears, are a take-off of Medizvalism. In those 
days the cardinal virtues and the deadly sins were required to be per- 
sonified ; the clergy were obliged to appeal to the senses, rather than to 
the imagination. In the miracle plays, therefore, and consequently in 
these legends, he is only to be looked upon as the personification of evil. 
Our author would have misrepresented the spirit of the times which he 
was burlesquing, if he had written otherwise than he has done. To 
the medieval mind, evil was an ever recurring material reality, which 
was only to be repulsed by sheer force, or by prayer and fasting. So 
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the Evil one of the Ingoldsby pages is not a grand and awful personage 
like the Satan whom Milton created—a powerful potentate who leads the 
opinions of magnates assembled in council, and urges rebels less only than 
himself to war with the Almighty, but a somewhat contemptible creature, 
such an one as we might suppose St. Dunstan took by the nose with an 
instrument which he used in that “ goldsmith’s work which he practised 
for the eschewing of idleness”’—and vulgarly known as a pair of tongs 
—and therewith hurled into some wells near Tunbridge, which bear 
witness, by the sulphurous taste which their waters to this day retain, 
of the presence, once felt, of the devil, and the veracity of the legend. 
And yet more. All this is an exposure of the absurdities with which 
the Romanist priests imposed upon the credulity of the devotees of their 
religion. All these legends and stories are of a piece with the foolish 
miracles, like that of the blood of St. Januarius and the other like 
absurdities. It seems, moreover, as if our jovial parson would laugh at 


those who imagine that because we have no saintly miracles, no open 


resistances of the devil, that therefore in these our degenerate days—as 
they are called—-parsons could not be good men and good fellows because 
they write comic legends or novels, and laymen do not take constitu- 
tionals with peas in their shoes, or wear hair shirts and spice their water 
with bitter herbs ; because the nineteenth century recognises that ‘“clean- 
liness,” and not vermin, “is next to godliness.” 

We have said, and we maintain, that we consider the influence of 
the legends beneficial, for they are aimed at matters at which more 
serjous efforts couldenot well be levelled. It is the bantering laugh, and 
the amiable shrug of the shoulders which dispel the petty absurdities 
and foibles of a people, or an individual, much more quickly and surely 
than serious complaint removes really great evils. So, if we may com- 
pare great things with small, the influence of Punch, in one direction, 
is quite as salutary as that of the 7imes, in another. 

The skill with which the various stories in the book are ascribed 
to the different persons to whom we are introduced in the first legend 
is admirable. Each one relates something that might have fallen under 
his or her own observation, or exhibits some trait of character in the 
choice or exposition of subject. Thus Mrs. Botherby, an honest house- 
keeper of the old school, well up in old wives’ tales generally, and the 
traditions of the Ingoldsby family in particular, associates herself with 
family* legends and folk-lore. A Mr. Peters, formerly, it is whispered, 
a traveller for a large firm, tells the tale of the “Bagman’s Dog.” A 
“Mr. Simpkinson from Bath ”—a learned antiquary-——supplies .us with 
a story, in one sense perhaps the most amusing in the book of his 
“‘Misadventures‘at Margate,” which shows that, however capable to deal 
with the past, he is not quite sharp enough for the present. The way in 
which the author tenders his thanks to his kind friend, “ Mr. Simpkin- 
son from Bath,” for supplying him with information on obscure points, is 
not a bad hit at the concluding sentences of a modern preface ; and the 
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general description of Mr. Simpkinson is a more kindly satire, if less 
clever, than that directed against the learned by Swift in the Gulliverian 
travel to Laputa. The Hon. Augustus Sucklethumbkin supplies two 
stories, in which his own class are amiably laughed at; and the other 
characters are likewise suitably represented. In the last volume, which 
has always seemed to us less hearty than the two preceding, this in- 
dividuality is lost, owing to the death of the author before the stories 
appeared in a collected form. 

The tales are mostly in verse, but there are some also in prose, and 
it is difficult to tell which is the more perfect specimen of style. But 
there is one thing about both styles which cannot fail to strike every 


reader. We allude of course to the extreme dash, the headlong vivacity, 


the sparkling wit which, like a swiftly-flowing stream, carries everything 
before it. The comparison is not new, but we think it will be found 


accurate, especially as regards the verse of our author. For, as a stream: 


sparkles and flashes in the sunlight, so also does Tom Ingoldsby’s style 
when his subject is merry; and as the same stream, perchance the self- 
same water, appears dark and gloomy under the influence of a passing 
cloud, so with the lines of our author. Some seemingly passing cloud 
of melancholy, or of high poetic feeling, throws over his verse a saddened 
strain or a lofty sentiment. 

Nor can we fail to notice his surprising command over verse. The 
most obstinately unrhyming words are made to bend to his power, and 
are compelled to fit into his lines. Yet you will rarely, if ever, find that 
there is the slightest strain to the author's meaning, or any blanks to 
be filled up by the imagination of the reader. The rhyme seems to help 
on the sense, the sense is never eked out to serve the exigencies of the 
rhyme. This is the more remarkable, as some of those who take their 
places in the highest rank of our poets have often failed in the mechani- 
cal requirements of rhyme—surely no mean addition to the sweetness 
and perfection of the harmony of verse. Our poets rarely required more 
than two, or at the most three, rhymes ; but Ingoldsby gives us generally 
four, and sometimes even as many as six. In the moral to the ‘ Lay of 
St. Odille,” as many as eleven words will be found rhyming together. 
Let the reader take up the book, open it at hap-hazard, and if he be not 
struck by this extraordinary faculty, we shall be greatly surprised. 

But sometimes there flash out, as we have said, amidst all his 
vivacity, traces of high poetic feeling. Every one at all familiar with 
the book knows the beautiful lines in the “ Execution,”* commencing : 

‘“‘Sweetly, oh ! sweetly, the morning breaks.” 
Tell us, ye namby-pamby ones, whether any rebuke could be at once 
more sententious and touching; and tell us also, ye who had the 
stomach to read that melancholy description of Muller's last moments, 
whether the rebuke be not sadly wanted still? Can it be said that in 


*See p. 197. The references here, and elsewhere, are to the one-volume edition 
of 1864. 
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our mental picture of such a fearful scene we ever attach sufficient 
solemnity to the fact that a human being—albeit he have the fearful 
crime of murder on him—is passing away from life? We are mistaken, 
too, if the following lines, coming after a description of a gorgeous 
Roman Catholic funeral, do not possess the true poetic ring :— 


‘* Yet, surely, when the level ray 
Of some mild eve’s descending sun 
Lights on the village pastor, gray 
In years ere ours had well begun— 


As there—in simplest vestment clad, 

He speaks, beneath the churchyard tree, 
In solemn tones,—but yet not sad,— 

Of what man is—what man shall be! 


And clustering round the grave, half hid 
By that same quiet churchyard yew, 
The rustic mourners bend, to bid 
The dust they loved a last adieu— 


That ray, methinks, that rests so sheen 
Upon each briar-bound hillock green, 
So calm, so tranquil, so serene, 

Gives to the eye a fairer seene— 
Speaks to the heart with holier breath, 
Than all this pageantry of Death.” * 


One more extract. It is taken from the “Legend of Dover,” 


(pp. 389, 390) :— 

“Oh! sweet and beautiful is Night, when the silver moon is high, 
And countless stars, like clustering gems, hang sparkling in the sky, 
While the balmy breath of the summer breeze comes whispering down the glen, 
And one fond voice alone is heard—oh! Night is lovely then ! 

But when that voice, in feeble moans of sickness and of pain, 
But mocks the anxious ear that strives to catch its sounds in vain, 
When silently we watch the bed, by the taper’s flickering light, 
Where all we love is fading fast—how terrible is Night !!” 
It is true that the next stanza is not quite so solemn : 
** More terrible yet, 
If you happen to get 
By an old woman’s bedside, who all her life long, 
Has been what the vulgar call ‘coming it strong,’ 
In all sort of ways that are naughty and wrong.”’ 


But this is thoroughly in our author's manner, and the reader will 
remember that the beautiful passage in the “ Execution,” already referred 
to, concludes in a manner still more grotesque. We defer our defence 
until a later page. There is another kind of verse, however, in which 
our author shines, which can have no poetical intentions, nor any object 
other than to surprise and perhaps annoy by the “impotent and lame 
conclusion.” ‘An admirable example in this vein—first indulged in, we 
think, by Oliver Goldsmith in the well-known “ Lament for Madame 


* The ‘‘ Lay of St. Aloys,” p. 380. Another very beautiful stanza will be found 
on p. 476. 
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Blaise’—will be found in the “Fragment” (p. 303), or again in “The 
Forlorn One” (p. 493). 

We cannot but think that, with all his burlesquing the Middle 
Ages, Ingoldsby was far more interested in them than many who deal 
with them in a more serious manner. ‘There appears to be such a feeling 
of genuine pleasure running through his treatment of those old people 
and those old times. He saw their absurdities, for they are glaring ; 
he noted also signs of better things, which are not so obvious, and not 
always clearly visible by more serious eyes. The drollery of his treatment 
of them is greatly heightened by the knack which he has of introducing 
modern inventions, modern thoughts, modern sentiments, and ways of 
living in the midst of “monks and priors and bare-footed friars,” and 
all the other accompaniments of medizvalism. Can any one imagine 
how in the world the idea could have struck any man to represent 
Shylock—the mercenary, selfish, cruel extortioner and usurer—as the 
certainly not honey-sweet» representative of modern Hebraism, our street 
friend “old Clo?” It may be said that it is a Vandalism so to treat 
Shakespeare’s powerfully-painted creation. It may be so; but we do 
not think that it was done from a want of appreciation of its gloomy 
magnificence, but rather from an overpowering sense of the ridiculous. 
The complaint, if there should be one made, must not come from the 
men of this generation, who allowed such a Tercentenary Commemoration 
as that of last April, who permit French actors and actresses to usurp 
some of their greatest dramatist’s most beautiful characters, and German 
commentators to affect such superiority over his own countrymen in 
their interpretations of his plays. However, we are forgetting Mr. 
Ingoldsby. 

He very properly styles these legends, tales of “ Mirth and Marvel,” 
for they certainly deserve both titles. Almost everywhere the “ mirth” 
flashes out, and if we decline to consider any of the stories “ marvellous” — 
which we most assuredly cannot do, if we have the “Ingoldsby Penance,” 
or “The Lay of St. Gengulphus” (commonly called “The Living Jingo”), 
in our minds—we cannot fail to marvel at the singular faculty the man 
seems to have possessed of seizing upon a name or an epithet, and there 
and then investing it with{new interest, in the shape of a legend, ac- 
counting for the one or the other. ‘Give me a subject,” said Sheridan, 
“and I'll make a pun upon it.” “Give me a striking name,” Ingoldsby 
seems to say, and I'll frame you a legend. Take, for example, the 
“ House-warming—a legend of Bleeding-Heart Yard.” 

We have said all, or nearly all, this in his praise ; the question may 
naturally now be asked, have we no word of blame? We have already 
said, thal we do not consider the book faultless ; but finding fault with 
any one is a disagreeable duty, even when we are authorized to do so, 
but when writing of one older, cleverer, better than ourselves, the task 
is not only unpleasant, but unwarranted. Still, when an author has put 
his thoughts before the world, they become as it were public property, 
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and although, in one sense, copyright, they are to all intents and 
purposes so impressed elsewhere, that the “right of translation,” if 
‘“‘reserved,” has been infringed. So, as we have only been reminding 
our readers of obvious excellences, we shall now console ourselves by 
feeling that we are but laying before them obvious blemishes. 

The first point, then, on which we feel disposed to blame our author, 
is this: That possessing, as he eminently did, and as we have had proof, 
great poetical powers, he should have stifled them, or allowed them to 
remain dormant. There seems to be, even in what he has published, a 
certain air of restraint ; and, no doubt, he felt that such lines as he in- 
troduced, were almost out of place where they were inserted. He seems 
certainly to be out of his depth and to be continually trying back, and 
delighted to embrace any opportunity of releasing himself from his poetic 
fetters. But having such a faculty as he displays, he might have made 
it a separate occupation to develop it, and have produced poems—purely 
as such—as interesting in one direction, as his legends are in another. 
We will admit, though we do not think we shall be backed by his 
admirers, that he appears to be more in his element, more thoroughly 
at home, when he is dealing with the ridiculous than with the sublime. 
But his lines only teach us in another shape, that these two, so appar- 
ently dissimilar, are, after all, only separated by one step. Our author 
seems to feel that “Motley is his only wear,” and we fancy we can 
almost hear the bells, or the more modern “ Here we are,” of the clown, 
under the representation of the poet. In an artistic point of view, he 
may have been right. Have you never laughed, reader, till you cried? 
Have you never seen the moon, momentarily obscured by a dark cloud, 
shine all the brighter when that cloud has passed away? Have you 
never noticed that a painter ever puts his tints in contrast? So it is 
with these lines, with which we have been finding fault. The author 
has laughed with us until he has cried, but the shower is only like those 
which fall in April ; for, lo! before we feel its influence, it is gone, and 
the sun streams out once more. Or again, as we do not have our friend 
the clown, with whom we have somewhat irreverently compared Mr. 
Ingoldsby, with us all the year round, so too, the author of these legends 
is not our constant companion. We take him up when we are tired, 
bothered, and hard-worked. What a relief it is to be sure, to turn over 
a few of his merry pages, after hours of less pleasant reading! He seems 
to have felt conscious that his true power lay in amusing. How admir- 
ably he has gained that end, let those bear witness who have known 
him arouse flagging attention and raise drooping spirits. We would 
also point out another fault, but in this case, with very great deference. 
It might be better if we had said, we will ask the reader to consider 
whether the»author is to blame on another count? He has nowhere 
made it quite clear whether he, the author, is relating these tales, “from 
information he has received,” or whether the persons to whom they are 
ascribed are addressing us in proprid persond. We confess we incline 
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to the latter supposition, and so inclining, we would notice that the in- 
dividuality of the author is not sufficiently merged in that of the supposed 
relater. There is in each and every one, the same vein of piercing wit, of 
sprightliness, knowledge of the world, and acumen. Mrs. Botherby and the 
milk-maid ; Charles Seaforth and the Honourable Mr. Sucklethumbkin ; 
Mr. Simpkinson, he of Bath, and Mr. Peters, once arrayed in “ muffin- 
cap and leathers,” the uniform of that charity school where he received 
his “ liberal education,’—widely though they differ in character, and well 
adapted as his or her story is to each, tell their tales with an equal 
degree of the air of well-informed people, with their eyes equally open 
to the ridiculous in life, and showing, at every turn, that they are 
possessed of plenty of the “savoir faire” of the world. 

But we must hasten on to take our leave of our good friend, the 


parson. And yet, we cannot find it in our hearts to part with sucha . 


friend, who has amused us during many a weary hour, with an expres- 
sion of blame upon our lips. Regarding him as a friend, we cannot say 
farewell as to an enemy. It is always dull work saying “ good-bye” 
to any one, and surely the misery must be increased if we say it with 
a frown on our brow and a word of reproach on our tongue. Our 
parting, then, must be a sad one; and we shall scarcely find more 
plaintive words for our leave-taking than those with which our volume 
closes. We have but to picture to ourselves our merry laughing friend, 
on whose face an expression of pain seems so out of place, stretched on 
the bed of sickness and suffering, and we must perforce hide our faces 
in our hands. Patiently and quietly he lies “a-thynkynge’—gracious, 
heavens! he has little strength remaining to do aught else! Sad, sad 
are the pictures his wasted hands have just the power to limn. “ A crim- 
son plain where a gallant knight lies slain ;” next, “a maiden rends her 
hair and cries in sad despair ;” and then, the “ white wan face of a child 
which had erst so sweetly smiled”—these are not studies such as we 
have gazed on in this gallery. Tread softly, ye who would find fault 
with a clergyman possessed of a merry disposition for allowing others 
to share in his mirth ; tread softly and be not cavillers now, but listen 
whether, when the life is fast ebbing, and the darkness of death gather- 
ing o’er the eyes, there is any meaning in the hope which is expressed in 
the scarce-articulate words :— 
‘*As I laye a-thynkynge, the golden sun was sinking, 
O merrie sang that bird as it glitter’d on her breast, 

With a thousand gorgeous dyes, 

While soaring to the skies, 

*Mid the stars she seemed to rise, 

As to her nest ; 
As I laye a-thynkynge, her meaning was exprest : 

‘Follow, follow me away, 

It boots not to delay,’ 

*Twas so she seem’d to saye, 

‘HERE Is REST !’” 
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A GOOD-BYE. 
BY H. CLYN-SMITH. 


So you leave us, leave us all, 
For a year! 

The decision’s past recall. 

Recollect, to each and all 

What a many things befall 
In a year! 


Twelve months—mark me—have to go 
(You away). 

Time to me is sad and slow, 

Time to you may faster flow, 

Have you known a touch of woe? 
Sad to-day ? 


Put the bright hair in its place. 
Disarranged, 

It has fallen in careless grace, 

And has hidden half the face, 

Which, one day, I re-embrace— 
Not estranged. 


Are you sorry—would I knew ! 
Thus to part ? 

Does the liquid eye speak true, 

In its change from grey to blue? 

Are there then, such changes too 
In your heart ? 


Well! and we must part to-day, 
You and L 

Give your hand ; and let it stay 

Still a moment, just that way. 

How very hard it is to say, 
Sweet, Good-bye ! 
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BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 





Some men seem born to good-luck, and pass through life free from 
the greater part of its cares and troubles. The Accident Insurance 
Company fattens upon them ; for, as friend Pancks says, they “pay up” 
well, and always possess the wherewithal: year after year their policy 
is renewed, and they never so much as cut their fingers or get their toes 
jammed, leave alone anything more serious. As to the Life Assurance 
folk, they drink Tokay on the strength of the class in question; for 
they assure heavily, and won’t die a bit ; but keep on pay—pay—pay— 
premium after premium, like a set of regular Old Parrs. But I do not 
belong to this A 1 class ; and without being troubled with the slightest. 
soupcon of superstition, one almost feels disposed to attribute a life of ill- 
luck to the fact of having been born on a Friday. 

I believe the assurance people set me down as a bad bargain, and 
would be very glad if I were to let my policy lapse, for the agent always 
seems relieved to find that I am above-ground when the pay-day arrives. 
If anybody’s chimney catches fire, it is mine. If a storm comes, and a 
few slates are stripped from the different roofs, other people’s fall into 
the road and break ; but mine do not: they cut somebody’s head open ; 
scale through the air and smash plate-glass windows ; or somehow or 
other get me in for expense and trouble. Broken bones I am pretty 
well used to; and, as-yet, I have only lost one eye ; but taking my life 
altogether, I think I am justified in regarding it as one great accident. 
Other people can go out and return home intact ; but if I start anywhere 
by rail, it is sure to be on the day that an accident is to happen. If I 
cross the Channel, a squall is sure to come on, or the boiler to burst, or 
the screw to get foul, or something else more sickening than what I am 
already suffering. If I undertake to drive a horse, the brute shies, or 
bites, or kicks, or jibs, or has a hard mouth, or a tender mouth, or no 
mouth at all; in short, he is everything but what a respectable horse 
should be, and the chances are ten to one that I have to pay some one 
to drive him home. I do not ride, because I can’t; but I feel morally 
convinced that if I had ever crossed a horse, the beast would have bolted 
with me, or else thrown me off. I’ve been nearly drowned, when punt- 
fishing at Teddington. I’ve been shooting, and, like our old friend 
Winkle, been upon the point of filling the game-bag, with something 
to spare ; and now, after so many years of trouble and difficulty, I begin 
to grow proud of my scars, and to prose about my accidents. 

I don’t want to complain about my mishaps without reason; but 
why cannot I go to a concert without catching such a cold that I am 
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obliged to send for that old M.D. (much dreaded) humbug—Colocynth ? 
I hate the old wretch, for he always grins at me, knowing that I can’t 
do without him, and that I won’t trust anyone else. And when he does 
come he morally thumbscrews me, as if I were not in sufficient torture, 
and tells me my tonsils are inflamed ; or there’s irritation of the bronchial 
tubes ; and hopes I shall not have inflammation of the lungs, etc., etc. ; 
and there I am, living at the rate of thirty pocket-handkerchiefs a week, 
and doing my best to produce a dearth of Emden groats. And again, 
why does it always rain when I pick a day for a trip anywhere ; or keep 
fine when I have an umbrella ; and, vice versa, stream down like a young 
Niagara, when I have not? I am not in the habit of grumbling, but I 
do like cucumbers without cholera, strawberries without stomach-ache, 
hot rolls without indigestion, and coffee without heartburn ; but I can’t 
get them separate. Why should the evil always be the concomitant of 
my good; and Fate never let me sleep without sending that unpleasant 
devil—the cramp—to take me by the calf of the leg, stick his teeth 
into the muscles, and then, and there shake it, until, yelling with pain, 
I jump out of bed, and go and stand upon the oil-cloth by my bath—an 
object of scorn to my wife. But “’twas ever thus from childhood’s 
hour.” No boy's jacket and button-over trousers ever fitted so tightly 
as mine, and presented such tempting cuts to a cane-loving pedagogue ; 
no boy ever lost so many knives as I did, or tore the knees of his 
trousers so much. If a foray was made into an apple orchard, it was 
poor I that was caught; and, in later years, I never went court that 
is, paying my addresses-—but I was sure to be cut out, making one 
exception ; so that altogether my birthright, my estate, seems to have 
been the everlasting i//s which man is heir to. 

We are rather proud of our church at Highton: the steeple pierces 
the air at a great elevation ; and, standing as the church does upon a 
considerable eminence, the spire forms a landmark for a circuit of many 
miles. Soaring round and round, and then in strange tumbler pigeon 
antics dipping towards the earth, the jackdaws circle the spire of a calm 
summer eve ; ever and anon, as though in allusion to their jetty garb, 
giving vent to their harsh grating cry of “tar ;” or, perhaps in response 
to the sober rooks in the old limes. Here and there some daw of 
venerable aspect, a powder-headed ancient, sits perched upon a corbel, 
as though viewing the wild flight of his younger relations with the 
sober eyes of age; while, ever and anon, from out the little dormer 
windows high up the spire, married couples pass, and betray to egg- 
hoarding boys the locale of their nests. ‘They fly to and fro, however, 
in defiance of all such enemies; for time has taught them that their 
abode is rarely visited, and generation after generation of daws—Jacks 
and Jennys—are egged, hatched, and fledged, are married and given in 
marriage, and at last become family people, without molestation. The 
starlings, too, in all their glossy prismatic hues, they take possession 
of the holes and crevices in the square tower below the spire, and here 
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and there upon some coign of vantage a cock-bird may he seen fizzling, 
sputtering, whistling, and chattering to his mate or beloved one ; evi- 
dently deluding himself with the idea that he is singing, and greatly 
admired, no doubt, by Mrs. or Miss Speckleback as a perfect Sims Reeves 
of starlings. 

I have watched our old spire until I know all its visitors, and every 
crack and time-mark upon its surface. Oft and oft have I listened to 
the music of its peal of bells floating far away upon the gentle breeze 
of a summer eve, joyous and heart-stirring: in autumn time when the 
melancholy soughing wind has infected the tones with its saddening in- 
fluences, and the sounds have come wailing and sobbing into my room, 
jarring the iron framed lattice, until my spirits have sympathized with 
the mournful peal ; in winter, when the crisp air vibrates as the Christ- 
mas chimes ring out—ring forth merrily, telling of home, of the re-union 
of loving hearts in the joyous Christmas-tide—but whispering, too, of 
those passed away. They were old friends of mine—the bells—and | 
shared the proud feeling of the town with respect to our peal. 

One day, now many years ago, it was whispered that a party of crack 
ringers were coming from London to show the Highton men how to do 
it. Wonders were to be achieved ; there was to be a peal of “ Stedman 
Triples ;” a peal of “ Double Norwich Court Bob ;” and the grand feat of 
the day was to be the wondrous piece of campanology, styled “ Superla- 
tive Surprise Major”—whatever that might have been had it been rung. 
Upon the strength of such “great attractions,’ I made up my mind to 
be present upon the occasion; and upon the arrival of the appointed 
day—a bright sunny morn in June—I went to the ehurch to have a 
nearer inspection of my old friends, the bells. 

Arrived at the belfry door, I fumbled my way up the worn stone 
corkscrew staircase ; occasionally knocking my head in the dark, doubly 
black in contrast with the bright external sunshine ; and making sure 
that I had reached my journey’s end each time I neared a loophole. 
However, up and up | went, with the unpleasant feeling of being out of 
my depth creeping over me, a strange blending of the uncomfortable 
and insecure ; till at last I nervously stepped into the belfry for the 
first time, and inspected its general appearance. ‘The walls were em- 
bellished with the initials and names of bygone ringers, men great in 
triple bobs and strong upon the powers of the tenor. Framed and 
varnished, and adorning the niches were painted legends, telling pos- 
terity how that in the year 1790, a peal of “Bob Triples,” of 5040 
changes was rung in three hours, fourteen minutes ; how, upon another 
occasion, a peal of “Grandsire Triples,” of 5040 changes, was rung in 
three hours, twelve minutes ; and again in another case, how a peal of 
“Grandsire Caters,” of 6156 changes, was rung in four hours, five 
minutes ; while, for the glorification of their descendants, the names of 
these mighty bell-men who performed the above feats were emblazoned 


upon the boards. Upon another tablet was the formidable notice, “ No 
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smoking allowed ;” and I-was verbally informed that beer was also for- 
bidden except at Christmas. 

The ringers not having yet arrived, I followed the man who was 
ascending yet higher to oil the bells, and after creeping up a twenty- 
foot ladder, and emerging through a dark trap-door, like a Surrey theatre 
ghost in time gone by, I stood in the portion of the tower devoted to 
the grey-beard of the scythe and hour-glass, and listened to the heavy 
“tack-—tack ” of the four-faced clock, as its mighty pendulum swung 
to and fro, measuring off our moments as they passed. Up another 
ladder and through another trap-door, and then I stood amongst the 
bells, swung in their massy framework, and looking with their accom- 
panying wheels like some ancient engines of torture. High above my 
head I could see the opening into the steeple; and, looking up, there 
was ladder after ladder crossing and recrossing, and growing shorter as 
they neared the top. 

A builder might have gazed about him unmoved in such a place ; 
but to a constant. dweller upon terra firma, the sight of frail break-neck 
ladders, perched up from 150 to 200 feet above the ground, is liable to 
produce a shuddering sensation, and to suggest thoughts of men who 
have commnitted suicide by fearful leaps from church towers, 

L was looking with some curiosity at the bells, and hhad just de- 
ciphered the legend upon one of the bellowing monsters—“ Miles Jones 
mayde ‘me, sixteene hundert twenty three”—when a warning cry was 
sent up from below, and then the tenor began to slowly swing back- 
wards and forwards in horribly close proximity to the ladder I had 
to descend. I hastily picked my way across the framework, and was 
just commencing the descent when a deafening clang came from the bell, 
neatly splitting the drum of my ear, and making the tower vibrate to 
such an extent that I thought the place must be coming down ; and in 
my terror almost making me lose my hold. However, I reached the 
belfry in safety, but not without regret that I had attempted to come 
up into these treacherous realms. 

Upon regaining my composure, and getting rid of a little of the lime- 
wash and dust that clung to my coat, I found that the ringers were as- 
sembled ; and after a few preliminaries, during which I took my position 
as far out of the way as possible, ropes were seized, feet inserted in straps, 
and then the men went to work to get the bells up—swung over against 
the stay, which retained them in a perpendicular position, and’ prevented 
them from making a complete revolution. This being achieved, there 
was a pause of a few minutes, during which the actors removed more 
of their superfluous clothing ; or as they termed it, “stripped for the 
wuck.” The peal then commenced, and the belfry door being fastened 
to stay ingress or egress, I began to awaken to the knowledge that I had 
iuiade myself.a voluntary prisoner during three or four hours, whilst the 
ventlemen before me were getting through one of the redoubtable peais 
emblazoned upon the wall; for unless some one broke down, so surely 
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should we have some five or six thousand changes rung without a 
break—anything but a cheering prospect for a man of my fashion. 
However, they could not be interrupted. It would have been as bad as 
disturbing a Babbage in an abstruse calculation ; or asking a mounted 
life-guardsman to descend and help a little boy to seek a lost halfpenny 
in the gutter; so I sat and watched the worsted-covered ropes darting 
in and out of their holes in the white-washed ceiling, and listened to the 
bells. They were very different sounds, however, to those I heard when 
standing at a distance. The vibration was quite painful, and seemed 
prolonged into one long, discordant, ear-tearing, drowning note. I could 
feel the old tower rock and sway, and ever and anon give a shiver; as 
well it might with eight tons of metal revolving and swinging on their 
axes, roaring and bellowing as though with fury at the blows they were 
receiving. I could picture the pandemonium above me, and almost 
wished that I could have borne to stand amongst the bells, watching the 
brazen monsters as they writhed and twisted, and sent forth their boom- 
ing notes through the bars of the lancet windows, and far away over 
the wide campagne. 

But I was only amongst the motive powers, and I watched their 
serious stolid faces, as the sweat formed in big beads upon their brows, 
and trickled slowly down until it descended with a tiny plash upon the 
floor. 

An hour passed, and the peal seemed as far as ever from completion ; 
the men looked hotter, but dragged away at the ropes with a business- 
like coolness. Now and then some one amongst them would make me 
start by shouting the word “go ;” I presume as a signal for some change. 
The constant playing of the ropes through the ceiling-holes, and the 
vibration of the tower, had brought down upon the ringers a little 
shower of dust and flue, with which their heads were powdered ; but 
it seemed that every thought was taken up with the task, and the very 
act of blowing a nose would have been an impossibility. 

I was most thoroughly tired of the tremendous vibration ; I could 
feel that it was telling upon my nerves ; and the sensation of insecurity 
from the rocking of the tower increasing every moment. A kind of day- 
mare came over me, and in a sort of dream [ went through all kinds of 
horrors ; wondering whether the tower would crumble down and bury 
us ; whether our bodies would be recovered for Christian burial ; or 
whether people would leave us as we were, for we should be in a church- 
yard, and they might consider that we could not be better off than with 
such a monumental pile of stones over us. <A feeling of relief came here, 
for I considered that they would want to rebuild the tower, and, conse- 
quently, must remove our bodies. 

All this time the whitewash and dust kept descending in a small 
cloud ; the perspiration kept oozing from the ringers, whose faces loomed, 
red and lowering through the mist ; and still they kept on with the 
regularity of so many machines. The tower rocked and quivered, and 
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the sounds of the bells fled surging through the summer air, in spirit- 
wearying tones, in obedience to the automaton-like movements of the 
men at the ropes. 

My patience was at length well-nigh exhausted, and whatever might 
be the rules and regulations of the belfry, I felt that 1 must go, and was 
making up my mind for a start. First, I thought I would give them 
five minutes more to leave off in ; then I would let them have two more 
rounds ; and at last, rising to reach the door, I was arrested by a cry 
from the man at the tenor bell. The rope had dragged him nearly to the 
ceiling, and as he left go, and dropped upon the floor, a heavy crash 
seemed to come upon us ; and as the men rushed towards the door, there 
was a fearful snapping and grinding noise, as the giant bell came crash- 
ing and tearing through ceiling and floor, as though they had been so 
much matchwood. 

There was a shrick of horror, for the bell seemed to have fallen 
upon a beam that served as the key to the whole floor, which seemed to 
sink beneath the feet of the struggling crew who were endeavouring to 
squeeze themselves through the narrow door. Some few were fortunate 
enough to achieve this, but the majority slid and fell through the chasm 
opened by the bell. The place was filled with a choking dust; oaths, 
shrieks, and groans were ringing around me; and in the midst of five 
or six men clinging to one another, and vainly endeavouring to save 
themselves, I glided along the sloping floor into what seemed a bottom- 
less pit. The joists at one end of the flooring hung into the tower 
walls, but the other, and broken edge, hung some three feet lower ; and 
tearing our hands against the nails and splintered wood where the bell 
had fallen, two of us managed to cling to the edge for a few moments ; 
but it was only prolonging the struggle for a short period, though, I 
believe it was the means of sparing me some after suffering, 

I could not have been suspended more than half a minute, but it is 
impossible to describe the multitudinous feelings of horror which crept 
over me during that brief space. Above me yawned a great gap in the 
ceiling, through which I could see the dim outlines of the remaining 
bells, looking as if ready to fall at any moment, and crush me, or dash 
me from my frail hold; while, below me in the dark tower, lay a mass 
of groaning and struggling wretches, apparently awaiting my advent to 
complete their misery. Thoughts crowd through the brain at such a 
time ; and the vividness of reality seems mingled with the wildness of 
a dream ; while the mind in its busy workings, is but too suggestive of 
the perils to come. 

I felt that I must fall, and shudderingly compared myself to Claude 
Frollo hanging from the gutter of Notre Dame’s tower, as I tried to get 
a fresh hold ; but only to tear my hand fearfully with a projecting nail. 
There was no hold for my feet, and every struggle weakened me. I 
knew that the fall beneath me was not twenty feet, but the horror of 
ihe scene below, and the unnerved state in which I was, compelled me 
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to cling, until with a mist before my eyes, and the place swimming 
round me, I fell. 

Short as the distance was, and rapid as my fall, yet sense was 
quicker, and I can remember well the shrinking sensation—the creep- 
ing of my flesh—as I passed through the air; and then came the shock, 
and I lay half senseless against the fallen bell. 

Fortunately for them, my companions were not quite so nerveless 
as myself, and I found that I was not, like Milton’s fierce hero, amidst 
those disposed to “lie for ever fallen.” Two or three had escaped with 
a severe shaking, and, with those who had descended the staircase, were 
busy helping the injured ones out into the sunshine, where I soon found 
myself with three more, lying amidst the green graves close up to the 
tower doors. There was something more to come, however; for the 
news had spread, and the rapidly increasing throng were debating how 
they should move the bell. Some were for one thing, some another, but 
the termination sent off several men running into the town, from whence 
they quickly returned with crowbars and ropes. Half-an-hour of busy toil 
ensued, which was ended with a cheer, as the bell was dragged from ° 
its position; and then followed an impressive silence, as something 
horribly crushed and disfigured was carried out, and laid beside me 
upon the grass. 

I had borne the pain of a dislocated shoulder, as I lay unnoticed 
with my companions in misfortune during the intense excitement that 
had lasted while they were extricating the poor fellow from beneath the 
bell ; but when my first glance fell upon the shape hard by me, crushed 
out of every semblance to humanity, my senses reeled, and all was blank. 

The jolting and shaking I received in being carried home, as well as 
the excruciating pain my bearers were causing me, quickly roused me 
from my fainting fit. Surgical aid soon reduced the dislocation, and 
with the exception of wearing my torn hand in a sling, I was soon very 
little the worse for the accident. Four of the ringers, however, were 
more or less injured, two of them having broken arms; but nothing 
more serious ensued. The poor fellow that was under the bell must 
have been killed instantaneously, and presented a fearful spectacle. At 
the inquest, it was proved that the beam to which the bell had been 
attached was very much worm-eaten, and totally unfit to bear the heavy 
weight of a ton and a half. 

Since then the bells have been re-hung, but I never listen to the 
boom of the old tenor without a kind of sympathetic thrill; and if it 
be winter, a rheumatic pain gnaws the shoulder that was injured. More 
than one grand match of change-ringing has since been held in the same 
place, but I have never been up the corkscrew stairs since ; and, however 
I may in future be tempted, I do not think it likely that I shall again 
venture Up a Belfry. 








THE ABBEY RUINS. 


Here is the time-worn, crumbling pile, 
Where once the carven cloisters rose ; 
Adown its consecrated aisle, 
The grass of summer grows. 


High up the fragment-wall, the bold 
Green lichens, and the ivy climb, 

As if to shield their comrade old 
From the assaults of time. 


How like the work of human hand, 
This broken arch, this crumbling wall ! 
Yet lies the ruin calm and grand 
Majestic in its fall! 


In peaceful times of eld, it stood, 
Its turret was a beacon sign 

When through yon mavis-haunted wood, 
Old pilgrims sought its shrine. 


And oft when Britain wore the yoke, 
When tumult beat upon her shore, 

The murmur-waves in whispers broke 
Beside this temple door. 


Here, voiceful paans soared aloft, 
And floated on the incensed air ; 
These mouldering walls have echoed oft 
With orisons of prayer ! 


Here vestal virgins spent the night 
In watching ; and in tears the day, 
Wondering that Heaven could be so bright 
So dreary was the way ! 


* *% % * * 


But all is hush’d. No whisper falls, 
Of pwans sung, or vespers told, 
The sunset paints the silent walls 
In hues of gleaming gold. 


I cross the velvet lawn once more, 
The wakeful owl assumes her reign, 
The twitter of the thrush is o’er, 
And twilight floods the plain ! 





Curvent Aistory of Literary and 
Scientific Events, 


November Ist.—TvEspAy. 

Edinburgh Academy.—Mr. D’Arey Wentworth Thompson, one of the classical 

masters of the Edinburgh Academy, but perhaps more widely known as a writer 
of books pleasant alike to young and old has, been appointed to the Professor- 
ship of the Greek Language and Literature in Queen’s College, Galway. The 
appointment is in the gift of the Crown. 
Steam Plough in Caithness.—The Earl of Caithness was so well pleased with 
what he saw of Howard’s steam plough at Fentonbarns, that he had ordered one 
for his farm of Barrogill Castle. The machine arrived in the county a few 
weeks ago, and having been put in working order, was tried in a field at Barro- 
gill, and was found tu perform its work to the entire satisfaction of those who 
witnessed its operation. The noble Earl, desirous of giving agriculturists an 
opportunity of testing its applicability to Caithness culture, invited to Barrogill 
a large number of gentlemen, who gladly availed themselves of his Lordship’s 
courtesy. The field chosen on this occasion was a very rough one, having been 
only twice ploughed previously, and the surface of the ground, owing to the 
long-continued heavy rains, was so extremely soft that it at times threatened to 
clog the wheels of the plough, rendering its motion heavier than it would have 
been under more favourable circumstances ; but notwithstanding these draw- 
backs, the machine continued to pursue its way for about two hours, performing 
its work in a manner so Satisfactory as to elicit the highest commendation from 
the many practical men assembled on the ground. Although the field was very 
soft, the anchors were found to hold well; and altogether the trial was so 
successful as to leave no doubt upon the minds of those who witnessed it of 
the superior character of this machine. The first acre was turned over in less 
than an hour and a-half. 

A Young Lady has inscribed her name at the Faculty of Letters at the Sorbonne, 
for the examination of the baccalaureat this month. 


NovEMBER 2D.—WEDNESDAY. 

Chapel Royal, Savoy.—The Queen has been pleased to approve Mr. Sidney Smirke’s 
designs for the restoration of the Chapel-Royal, Savoy, which, it may be 
remembered, was burned down last summer, and the works will be at once 
proceeded with at Her Majesty's expense. 


NoveMBER 8D.—THURSDAY. 

The National Albert Memorial.—The sketch models for the various groups of sculp- 
ture to be executed for the Prince-Consort Memorial, Hyde Park, have been 
delivered to the Committee for inspection. It is intended that Baron Maro- 
chetti shall execute the statue of the Prince; and the four principal groups, 
smybolizing the four quarters of the world, have been intrusted to the follow- 
ing distinguished sculptors :—Europe, Mr. P. Macdowell, R.A. ; Asia, Mr. J. 
H. Foley, R.A. ; Africa, Mr. W. Theed; America, Mr. J. Bell. Four lesser 
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groups, emblematic of Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, and Mechanics, 
will be executed by Mr. W. C. Marshall, R.A., Mr. J. Thorneycroft, Mr. H. 
Weeks, R.A., and Mr. J. Lawler. Mr. H. H. Armstead and Mr. J. Phillips have 
been commissioned to execute the bas-reliefs. 


NovemBer 4TH.—FRIDAY. 

Painted Dogs.—The latest fashionable freak noticeable on the drives of the Bois de 
Boulogne, probably suggested by the prevalent mania for ringlets coloured red, 
is the rather novel phenomenon of ladies’ lap-dogs similarly metamorphosed in 
a variety of fictitious tints. Green dogs, yellow dogs, and pups sky-blue, are 
at present much in vogue, and Le Sport devotes an article to this daring 
innovation. It even denies that the idea is original, which it certainly is not, 
forasmuch as it had already entered into the conception of no less a mind than 
that of Virgil, who foreshadowed its realisation as one of the marks of a Pagan 
millennium. It is true that he only foresaw rosy lambkins and purple rams in 
his rapt vision :— 

‘*Ispe sed in pratis aries jam snave rubenti 
Murice, jam croceo mutabit vellara Tuto, 
Sponte sua sandyx pascentes vestiet agnos !” 


November 57H.—SATURDAY. 
The Grape.—It is stated that California will make 1,500,000 gallons of wine this 
year. 
Treasure Trove.—Two labouring men who recently found a jar of old gold coins in a 
gravel pit at Stockerston, have received from the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury the sum of £55, 18s. 6d., being the value of the treasure. 


NovemsBer 6TH.—SUN DAY. 
OsrruaRy.—Lady Overstone died at Lockinge Houre, near Wantage. 


NoveEMBER 7TH.—Monpay. 

Social Science Association.—The opening meeting of the Department of Jurisprudence 
and Amendment of the Law, held in Adam Street, Adelphi—Lord Brougham, 
the president, took the chair; and the presence of M. Berryer, the distinguished 
French Advocate, and M. Desmarest, bdtonnier of the French bar, gave more 
than usual interest to the meeting. 

Ositvary.—The artistic world of France has met with a severe loss by the death, 

in his 67th year, of M. Achille Lefevre, whose engravings, after 
Raphael, Murillo, Winterhalter, etc., are so highly appreciated. 


NoveMBeER 8TH.—TVESDAY. 

Photographic Society of Scotland.—First meeting of the season held—Mr. James G. 
Tunny in the chair. Mr. Thomas Fox read a paper, in which he described an 
entirely new mode of photographic printing. The process consists of bringing 
the bichromate of potass in direct contact with logwood ; and the plan adopted is 
to sensitise the paper with a solution of the bichromate of potass and sulphate 
of copper, mixed in the proportions of one part of the former to two of the 
latter, and to either float or steep the paper for a few minutes, then dry it by 
the fire in the dark. This paper is then placed over a glass or paper negative, 
and exposed to the light. The time of exposure is much the same as in 
printing with nitrate of silver; in sunshine, from one to three minutes is amply 
sufficient from glass; and for a paper print, or piece of printing, it will be 
rather longer, according to the thickness of the paper. Paper thus prepared 
is much more sensitive than the silvered, and will print considerably quicker. 
Then a decoction of logwood is made ready, to which is added a little hot water 
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to hasten the development ; float the sensitised picture from half-a-minute to a 
minute, print side down; and then, holding it by one corner, gradually raise it 
from the logwood. A perfectly delineated copy is the result. Then dip it in 
hot water, which carries off the superfluous logwood that may be hanging to 
the paper, and varnish. This gives a very distinct picture, with the shades of 
a deep black ; and in order to obtain pure whites, use a weak solution of alum 
in hot water. For transferring the unvarnished print, simpiy pass it under a 
roller press, which gives a beautiful impression on albuminised paper, leaving 
the ground pure white. It also transfers to cotton, linen, glass, stone, wood, 
and any other material. Mr. Fox exhibited a number of prints, showing that 
by his process, .which has been provisionally registered, a great variety of colours 
and effects could be produced. 


NovEMBER 9TH.— WEDNESDAY. 


OsituaRy.—The Earl of Stair died this day, at Oxenfoord Castle. This venerable 


and respected nobleman was born in 1776; succeeded his brother, 
the eighth Earl, in the titles and estates, in 1853; and has died in 
his 89th year. In earlier life he was well known in Mid-Lothian, as 
North Dalrymple, Esq. of Fordal—taking an active part in politics, 
on the Liberal side, especially when the county was successfully 
contested in 1832, by his elder brother, then Sir John Dalrymple. 
He was a man of much acuteness as well as amiability, faithful to 
party, and kind to friends. His landed possessions were among the 
most valuable in Scotland—he was the largest landowner in Mid- 
Lothian, and the largest or second largest in Wigtonshire, besides 
having valuable properties in Ayrshire and Lanarkshire. He is 
succeeded by his eldest son, John, hitherto Viscount Dalrymple, 
formerly M.P. for Wigtonshire, and, since 1851, Lord-Lieutenant of 
that county, who is married to the elder daughter of the Duke and 
Duchess de Coigny, and has issue. 


ey The Right Hon. Thomas Erskine, the third son of the famous Lord 
Erskine, expired at Bournemouth, this day, in his 77th year. The 
right hon. gentleman was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1818. He was advanced 
to the dignity of Queen’s counsel in 1827, and four years afterwards 
was appointed Chief Judge of the Court of Review. In 1839 he was 
appointed one of the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas, but 
ill-health compelled him to resign in 1845. A Commissionership of 
the Duchy of Cornwall becomes vacant by the decease of the right 

hon. gentleman. 


NoveMBerR 10TH. —THURSDAY. 


Peat as Fuel for Railway Engines,—Letters from Milan speak of some highly suc- 


cessful experiments which are being made with a new species of fuel called Moro 
peat (torba Moro), which has been employed instead of coal upon the railways 
from Milan to Bergamo, to Lecco, and to Pavia. This new preparation is said 
to yield no black smoke, and to be of easier management than coal, besides 
presenting the advantage that the material of which it is composed is furnished 


in large quantities by the northern and central provinces of Italy, where peat- 
beds abound. 


The Martello Towers.—It has been definitely arranged by Government that the 


Martello towers, which are to be retained round the coast of Ireland, are to be 
mounted with 18-pounder rifle guns. Between Bray and Kingstown three out 
of seven towers are to be retained, and so mounted, 
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NoveMBER 11TH.—FRipay. 


Silk.—By the Franco-Swiss Commercial Treaty, the French import-duty on silk 
ribbons has been reduced 50 per cent. ; and by virtue of the ‘‘ most favoured 
nation” proviso in the Anglo-French Convention, the advantages of this change 
will be shared by British industry. 


Oxnirvary.—Died, after a brief illness, John Ramsay M‘Culloch, the great political 














































economist, author of an article on f‘ Ricardo’s Principles of Political 
Economy,” his earliest effort. His ‘‘Commercial Dictionary” is, of 
all his numerous works, that by which his name is most extensively 
known. It is a monument of unshrinking hard work. Endowed 
with an enormous capacity for the mastery of facts and figures ; 
of great sagacity, and manly common sense; with a power of con- 
tinuous application to the most arduous mental labour that seemed 
absolutely exhaustless; with a vigour of will that led him readily 
into dogmatism ; and an independence of judgment that occasionally 
revelled in arbitrary assertion and cherished prejudice—Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch, as compared with men of the milder literary stamp of our later 
day, had something almost Johnsonian in his intellectual aspect and 
style. The following is a tolerably complete list of Mr. M‘Culloch’s 
works :—‘‘ A Discourse on the Rise, Progress, Peculiar Objects, and 
Importance of Political Economy, containing an Outline of a Course 
of Lectures, on the Principles and Doctrines of that Science ;” ‘‘ The 
Principles of Political Economy ; with some Inquiries respecting their 
Application, and a Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the Science ;”’ 
‘*Statements illustrative of the Policy and Probable Consequences 
of the Proposed Repeal of the existing Corn-Laws, and the Imposi- 
tion in their stead of a moderate Fixed Duty on Foreign Corn,” 
8vo, 1841; ‘*A Treatise on the Principles and Practical Influence 
of Taxation, and the Funding System ;” ‘‘ The Literature of Politi- 
cal Economy : a Classified Catalogue of Select Publications in the 
different Departments of that Science, with Historical, Critical, and 
Biographical Notices ;” ‘‘A Treatise on the Succession to Property 
vacant by Death, including Inquiries into the Influence of Primo- 
geniture, Entails, Compulsory Partitions, Foundations, etc., over 
the Public Interest ;” ‘‘A Treatise on the Circumstances that de- 
termine the Rate of Wages, and the Condition of the Labouring 
Classes,” post 8vo, 1851; ‘*A Dictionary, Practical, Theoretical, 
and Historical, of Commerce and Commercial Navagation, illus- 
trated with Maps and Plans,” 8vo, 2d edit., 1834, republished several 
times, with improvements and additions, in one volume; ‘‘ A Statis- 
tical Account of the British Empire, exhibiting its Extent, Physical 
Capacities, Population, Industry, and Civil and Religious Institu- 
tions,” 2 vols. 8vo, of which several editions have been published ; 
‘*A Dictionary, Geographical, Statistical, and Historical,” of the 
various Countries, Places, and principal Natural Objects in the 
World;” ‘‘Smith’s Wealth of Nations, with a Life of the Author, 
Notes, and Supplemental Dissertations,” 8vo, 2d edit. 1838, 4th edit. 
1850; “ A Select Collection of Early English Tracts on Commerce,” 
printed by the Political Economy Club of London for private dis- 
tribution, from the originals supplied by Mr. M‘Culloch, who also 
wrote the Preface. 


“November 12TH.—SaturDAY. 


Petrifactton in the Grave.—An American paper, the Monongahela Republican, states 





that, in recently removing the remains of the Mercer family from an old grave- 














states 
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yard to Monongahela, City Cemetery, the body of one, drowned twenty-one 
years ago, which remained in the river for eighteen days before the burial, was 
found in a state of petrifaction in the grave filled with water. The feet had 
fallen off, but the body had turned to stone; the head, which had also fallen 
off, was petrified, and the hair well preserved. The body was solid, and upon 
being struck, gave out a dead, heavy sound. The petrifaction was so perfect, 
that the pores of the skin were distinct, and the proportions of the form well 


preserved. The adjoining graves were dry, and the bodies in them had returned 
to dust. : 





November 18TH.—SUNDAY. 


NovEMBER 14TH.—Monpay. 


University of Edinburgh.—This afternoon, in the Chemistry Class-Room, Principal 


Sir David Brewster delivered his inaugural address to the students of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. The members of the Senatus Academicus were present 
in their robes ; and there was a very large attendance of students. 


The Atlantic Telegraph and its Construction.—There are seven copper wires to form 


the conductor. The entire length of the telegraph will be 2300 miles, so that 
there are 16,000 miles of copper wire. Every portion of this copper wire is 
subjected to electrical tests to ascertain its quality for conduction before it is 
allowed to be worked up. The next stage is to coat these wires with eight 
successive coats of the insulating material, equal to an aggregate length of 
18,400 miles. This core is next covered with jute wound round it from ten 
strands, making 23,000 miles of jute yarn. Then comes the outer coating 
formed of the ten covered iron wires. The iron wire itself is 23,500 miles in 
length, and each wire is covered separately with five strands of tarred hemp, 
135,000 miles of the latter being required, making together an aggregate length 
of material employed of 215,500 miles, or very nearly as much as would put ten 
girdles round the earth, or form a line that would stretch almost from the earth 
to the moon. 


NoveMBER 15TH.—TUESDAY. 


Discovery of a Roman Almanac at Pompeii.—Archeologisis will be interested to 


hear of the discovery at Pompeii, very recently, of an antiquarian wonder—a 
Roman almanac. It is engraved on a white marble slab, found in the vicinity of 
the gate of Isis; it contains the various months, arranged by threes, in vertical 
columns ; each column is headed with the corresponding sign of the zodiac, and 
curious indications as to the agriculture and religion of the Romans are inter- 
spersed here and there. Below the sign of the zodiac and the name of the 
month, the name of every day in the week is inscribed. Then come the none, 
which, during eight months of the year fell on the fifth day, when they were 
called quintane ; in the four remaining months they began on the seventh, 
and received the name of septimane. ‘The ides are not marked, as they in- 
variably began several days after the none. The diurnal and nocturnal hours 
are also marked on the almanac. The summer and winter solstice are also 
indicated, and on consulting his almanac, the farmer was told—quid faciat 
letas segetes—the proper time for field operations. The religious festivities are 
also marked. Finally, at the top of the slab may be seen Apollo driving the 
Chariot of the Sun; whilst at the foot, Ceres, reaping-hook in hand, is engaged 
on a field of wheat. This interesting relic has been placed in the museum at 
Naples. 


Statistical Society.—Colonel W. H. Sykes, M.P., President, in the chair.—Messrs. 


William S. Jevons and George P. Ivey were elected Fellows. A paper, by Mr. 
E. T. Blakely, ‘‘ Upon the Commercial Progress of the Colonies,” was read, 
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NovEMBER 16TH.—WEDNESDAY. 

New Swedish Newspaper.—A New Swedish paper is about to appear, with the 
whimsical name of “ Zhe Boot of Charles XII.,” in allusion to that monarch 
having sent his boot to preside at the meeting of the States. 

A Quiet Place.—The Pays gives the statutes of a new club, newly established in 
Paris, and called the Silent Club. It is founded by men tired of the noise of 
the cafés, restaurants, and clubs of Paris. The members of this club may eat, 
drink, read, write, or converse on their fingers with each other, but they must 
not speak, nor wear creaking boots, nor play at dice nor dominoes. The floors 
will be covered with thick carpets, and the hinges of the doors are so arranged 
as to work noiselessly. 





November 17TH.—THURSDAY. / 

Royal Library, Windsor.—In the Royal Library at Windsor, are two collections, 
known respectively as the ‘‘Cumberland Papers,” and the “Stuart Papers.” 
The first consists of letters, etc., collected by the uncle of George III., William 
Henry, Duke of Cumberland, the victor at Culloden, all relating to the affairs 
of England and Europe during the whole of his official life. The other forms 
a series of letters, documents, etc., several thousands in all, collected by the 
exiled Stuarts, and relating more particularly to the period between 1716 and 
1770. The papers have been arranged in chronological order, and a calendar 
is being made, the late Prince Consort having desired that, if possible, this 
calendar should be printed for general use, and that, as soon as the papers 
were in a condition to be consulted by those who required more specific in- 
formation than the calander would give, they should be made accessible to 
them. Amongst other documents said to be of great interest are some relating 
to the secret visit made by Prince Charles Edward to London, in the year 1750, 
and to his profession of Protestantism. Having been submitted by Mr. Wood- 
ward, the librarian, to the notice of the Queen, her Majesty has been pleased 
to command him to make them publiely known, considering them too valuable 
a contribution to the exact knowledge of our history at that period to remain 
dormant until the publication of the calendar. 





NoveMBER 18TH.—FRIDAY. 
Cinerary Urn.—A large cinerary urn, filled with bones and charcoal, a quantity of 
flints, and other remains, has been found in the grounds of the Rectory, Darley 
Dale, Derbyshire. 


November 19TH.—SATURDAY. 

Stonehenge.—On occasion of the recent visit of the British Association to Stone- 
henge, attention was called to the markings that occur on the under-surface of 
the impost of the great central trilith, or what may be regarded as the keystone 
of the structure. The marks were not unlike a Roman V and L combined, and 
appeared to resemble either an astronomical symbol or some of the ancient 
masons’ marks. An animated discussion took place on the occasion. Professor 
Rawlinson offered some remarks on the incised markings, denying their claims 
to be anything else than Roman. He expressed no decided opinion on their date, 
but observed that he should not think it necessary to conclude that Stonehenge 
was erected in times subsequent to the Roman invasion. The gentleman who 
discoursed on Stonehenge, emphatically expressed his opinion of their remote 
antiquity. Conclusive evidence has, however, been obtained that they were cut 
within the recollection of man. Eye-witnesses—a schoolmaster of Amesbury, 
John Pike, a shepherd on Salisbury Plain, and a fellow-labourer—distinctly 
assert they were present when the markings were made about forty-five 


years.ago. 
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NovemBer 20rH.—S UNDAY. 


NoveMBER 21st.—Monpbay. 


Decimal System.—We learn from Les Mondes that the decimal system is to be in- 


troduced into Rome on the Ist of January next, so far at least as the coinage 
is concerned. Livres of the value of one franc are to be introduced. By degrees 
the écus, gregorines, and the doppie are to be withdrawn, and their places sup- 
plied by pieces of the value of five, ten, and twenty lires respectively. The 
baioccht will represent the 5c. pieces, and new coins are to be issued instead 
of the mezzi-baicchi and the quatrini. 


NovEMBER 22p.—TUESDAY. 


Zoological Society.—Protessor T. H. Huxley, F.R.S., V.-P., in the chair.—The 


Secretary called the attention of the meeting to some recent important additions 
to the Society’s menagerie, amongst which was a young female chimpanzee, just 
received from West Africa. A paper was read by Dr. P. P. Carpenter, entitled 
‘*Contributions towards a Monograph of the Pandoride.” Mr. St. George 
Mivart read a communication, ‘‘On the Crania and Dentition of the Lemurida,” 
giving the results of his investigations of the specimens of this group of animals 
contained in the British Museum and the Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. According to the author’s views, the Lemurid@ were divisible into 
four natural sub-families—the Indrisinw, Lemurine, Nycticebine, and Gala- 
ginine. A communication was read from Dr. J. C. Cox, of Sydney, New 
South Wales, giving the descriptions of four new species of Australian land- 
shells lately received from Port Clarence. Mr. P. L. Sclater pointed out the 
characters of some new species of birds discovered in Brazil by the late Dr. 
John Natterer, of which he had lately obtained duplicate specimens from the 
imperial collection of Vienna. The most noticeable of these was a new species 
of the genus Granatellus, proposed to be called G. pelzelnii, and a new Tanager, 
the Tanagra olivina of Natterer’s MS. A communication was read from Dr. L. 
Pfeiffer, describing seven new species.of land-shells from the Cumingian collec- 
tion. Dr. J. E. Gray communicated a notice of the atlas and cervical vertebra 
of a right whale in the Sydney Museum, New South Wales, which appeared to 
indicate the existence of a new form of this group distinguished by the complete 
separation of the atlas from the other vertebra and by other characters, Dr. 
Gray proposed for this whale the name Macleayius Australiensis. 


NovVEMBER 28D.— WEDNESDAY. 


Geological Society.—Mr. W. J. Hamilton, president, in the chair.—Mr. W. S. 


Mitchell was elected a Fellow. The following communications were read :— 
1. ‘*On the Occurrence of Organie Remains found in the Laurentian Rocks 
of Canada,” by Sir W. E. Logan, F.R.S. 2. ‘On the Structure of certain 
Organic Remains found in the Laurentian Rocks ef Canada,” by Dr. J. W. 
Dawson, F.R.S. ; with a Note by Dr. W. B. Carpenter, F.R.S. Dr. Carpenter, 
in his note, corroborated Dr. Dawson’s observations on the structure and 
affinities of Zozodn, but stated also that, as he considered the characters fur- 
nished by the intimate structure of the shell to be of primary importance, and 
the plan of growth to have a very subordinate value, he did not hesitate to 
express his belief in its affinities to Nummulina. 8. ‘On the Mineralogy 
of certain Organic Remains found in the Laurentian Rocks of Canada,” by 
T. Sterry Hunt, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., of the Geological Survey of Canada; 
communicated by Sir W. E. Logan, L.L.D., F.R.S., F.G.S. 
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Novemser 247TH.—THuRsSDAY. 


Scott Drawings. —The late Mr. John Scott, of the firm of Colnaghi, Scott, & Co., 


of Pall Mall East, bequeathed his collection of fifty water-colour drawings to 
the Edinburgh National Gallery, where in future they will be known as the 
“*Scott Drawings.” This series of drawings comprises water-colours by Danby, 
Girtin (one of the founders of the English School of Water-Colour Painting), 
Collins, David Cox, Roberts, Lewis, Cattermole, P. Derrint, J. D. Harding, 
Joseph Nash, Knell, Callow, Fripp, Elmore, and several other distinguished 
artists, as well as pencil-drawings by Patrick Nasmyth, William Dyce, Sir 
Edwin Landseer, and Samuel Prout. Among the most remarkable of these 
drawings are those by Joshua Cristall, born at Truro, in Cornwall, in 1768. 
They are distinguished by a fine feeling for colour, masterly composition, clever 
drawing, and fine aérial perspective. Mr. Cristall was one of the founders of 
the original Society of Painters in Water-Colours, whose first exhibition was 
opened in April 1805. These ‘‘Scott Drawings” ought to have much effect in 
promoting what is so much wanted in Scotland-—namely, a good school of 
water-colour painting, as they afford good specimens of the styles of a num- 
ber of eminent artists, particularly in landscape, and, though small, they are 
remarkably well selected. 


November 257Tu.—Fripay. 


A Philharmonic Society.—A philharmonic society, on the model apparently of the 


London societies bearing this name, has been lately established in Edinburgh. 
Mr. John Hullah is engaged as conductor. The modern Athens, say those who 
ought to know, has much to do to raise itself to a level with her busier rival in 
the matter of music. A recent performance of “ Elijah” at Glasgow, under the 
direction of Mr. Lambeth, is said to have been better and more complete than 
anything that can be heard out of London, Birmingham, and Manchester. 


NoveMBER 267rH.—SaTuRDAY. 


Alexandre Dumas.—It is well known that this year his Imperial Majesty has invited 


several artists and literary men to Compiégne who had not previously graced 
his hospitality. Among these is M. Alexandre Dumas, the younger. The 
Indépendance Belge gives the following account of his proceedings :—‘‘The 
author of the ‘ Demi-Monde’ obtained a brilliant success. During the first few 
hours of his visit he was reserved, silent, punctilious. He was studying his 
ground. When he saw that wit restrained by tact might allow itself free elbow- 
room, his manner grew easier—he became himself. He did not fear to let oif 
all the fireworks of his wit, and his hearers were astonished to find that they 
were amusing themselves as much on an official visit to his Majesty as they 
might have done at Monte Cristo in the good old days when the Monte Cristo 
of the elder Dumas still existed. We are told that the Emperor himself was 
singularly struck with the vivacious fun that sparkles in the conversation of 
this vigorous spirit, on the days when he is not overshadowed by melancholy, 
and that his Majesty deigned to request him to improvise, as M. Augier occa- 
sionally does, a charade or proverb bright with the same rare metal that gilds 
his spoken words, It was on the eve of the day fixed for the departure of the 
series of guests to which M. Alexandre Dumas, the younger, belonged, and the 
proposal was made that he should survive his series so as to have the necessary 
time to write what was demanded of him. ‘Time!’ said he, ‘why, I have from 
now till to-morrow.’ And, in a twinkling, without any one having been able 
to discover when, where, and how he had worked—for he had not been lost sight 
of in the interval—the little dramatic dish was ready at the appointed hour, 
well seasoned and cooked to a turn. 















































LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC EVENTS. 


November 27TH.—SUNDAY. 


Abbé de l’ Epée.—The 27th of November was the hundred-and-fifty-first anniversary 
of the birth of the Abbé de l’Epée, who spent his life in endeavouring to 
ameliorate the condition of the deaf and dumb. On that day, by a graceful 
custom, an annual banquet.of those who are so afflicted is held in Paris. This 
year, M. Chambellay, a deaf and dumb professor, addressed those who were 
present in dumb show, and made what would have been, had it been uttered, 
a very neat speech. He spoke—though that’s not quite the word—of the 
liberality with which the institutions, for the benefit of those from whom 
‘‘knowledge at one gateway is clean shut out,” had been treated by the succes- 
sive Governments of France, and especially by the Emperor. He also alluded, 

in touching terms, to the good Abbé’s labours and educational system. 


NovemBer 28TH.—Monpay. 

Tnstitute of Actuaries. —Mr. Charles Jellicoe, president, in the chair.—Mr. William 
F. Purdy was elected an Associate. Mr. Peter Gray, F.R.A.S., read a paper by 
Mr. Makeham, ‘‘On the Solution of General Problems in Survivorships.” 

Royal Geographical Society.—-Sir R. I. Murchison, president, in the chair.—The first 
paper read was‘a narrative of an ‘‘ Expedition across the Rocky Mountains into 
British Columbia by the Yellow Head, or Leather Pass,” by Viscount Milton, 
and Dr. Cheadle. The next paper was ‘‘On the New Country of North Aus- 
tralia, discovered by Mr. John Macdouall Stuart,” by Mr. Stuart. This was a 
brief account of the fertile region, between the centre of Australia and the 
month of the Adelaide river, which had been explored by the author in his 

' journey across the continent. The climate was healthy, and the land well 
adapted for European settlers, if Malays and Chinese could be introduced as a 
labouring class, in which there was no difficulty. The Adelaide river had forty 
feet of water at a distance of eighty miles from its mouth, and its entrance 
formed a secure harbour. In concluding, Mr. Stuart said he should avail him- 
self of his privilege as discoverer, by giving a name to this region, hitherto 
known only as North Australia. He proposed calling it ‘‘ Alexandra Land,”’ 
after her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales. The suitability for coloniza- 
tion of the region of the Adelaide river was opposed by Mr. Crawfurd, who said 
the similar attempts of Port Essington, and Melvill Island were utter failures. 
Sir Charles Nicholson, on the other hand, maintained that the establishments 
mentioned by Mr. Crawfurd were purely military settlements, and that their 
failure was no evidence against the success of a true colony, such as that which 
is about to be founded in the region explored by Mr. Macdouall Stuart. 


NoveMBER 29rH—THURSDAY. 

Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society.—Dr. Angus Smith, president, in the 
chair.—Mr. E. C. Buxton was elected a member of the society. Dr. Joule 
exhibited a magnetic needle for showing rapid and minute alterations of decli- 
nation. It consisted of a piece of hardened and polished watch-spring, an inch 
long and one-tenth of an inch broad, suspended vertically by a filament of silk. 
The steel was magnetized in the direction of its breadth. He remarked that 
Professor Thomson had long insisted upon the advantages which would attend 
the use of very small bars in most magnetical investigations, and had etaployed 
excessively minute needles in his galvanometers with great success. Dr. Joule 
stated his intention to fit up his needle so as to be observed by light reflected 
from its polished surface, or otherwise by viewing a glass pointer, attached to 

the bottom of the steel, through a microscope. He believed that, by the latter 

plan, he should be able to observe deflections as small as 1" of arc. 
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NoveMBER 30TH. —WEDNESDAY. 

Working Women’s College.—The ‘‘ Working Women’s College,” lately opened in 
Queen Square, Bloomsbury, and now finishing its first term, appears to have 
had a fair measure of success. The entries of students have amounted to 140, 
the largest classes being English Literature (24 members), French (23), Drawing 
(21), Arithmetic (19), Physiology (17). Botany has attracted 11 students, Latin 
5, and Geometry 5. 

Literary Proprictorship,—The question of literary proprietorship is now being 
agitated before the Council of State in France, with what final result is not 
yet absolutely determined. Upwards of eighteen months ago a Commission, 
appointed for the purpose by Count Walewski, proclaimed the principle that 
literary men and artists possessed a full and hereditary right to their own pro~ 
ductions for ever. The sub-commission, which was at the same time directed 
to prepare the draft of a law embodying this view, recoiled, however, from so 
complete a revolution in the existing order of things. They proposed that the 
period of literary proprietorship should be extended to fifty years after the date 
of an:author’s death—instead of thirty, as at present—and that, when these fifty 
years had run their course, the author's heirs should possess only a perpetual 
right of percentage on the reproduction of any work. This compromise, how- 
ever, has not received the sanetion of the Council of State. The perpetual 
portion of the scheme, which constituted its principle and its distinctive 
character, has been thrown out ; and it merely remains now to be determined 
whether the period ef proprietorship shall be extended from thirty to fifty 
years. 


SHAKESPEARIAN MUSEUM. 


A temporary SHAKESPEARIAN MvsevmM, to contain old editions of the Poet’s 
Works, or any tracts or relics illustrative of them, has been formed at Stratford-on- 
Avon. Mr. HALiiwF 1 is actively engaged in collecting for this object, and he will 
be glad either to receive as presents for the Museum, or to purchase, any articles 
suitable to be preserved there. Persons owning any Shakespeariana, would much 
oblige by communicating with “J. O. HALLIweLL, Esq., No. 6 St. Mary’s Plac, 


West Brompton, London, 8. W.” 
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